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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE ABBOT. 
[London and Edinburgh: 12mo. 3 vols. 1820.] 
With this new novel, by the author of 
“Waverley, the Edinburgh mail enables us to 
make our readers acquainted ; while the 
packet-load of ee me is tiding be- 
tween Leith and London, for general circu- 
lation within a few days. 

Assuming that Sir Walter Scott is respon- 
sible for all the effects of these remarkable 
productions, it seems to us that he has come 
under a heavy responsibility, which however, 
as far as we know, has not yet been pressed 
upon his conscience. We do not accuse him 
of having thrown a heavy shade over the 
works of Richardson, Fielding, and Smol- 
lett—the two latter, at least, will again re- 
assert their rights, though for a while ob- 
scured by novelty and predominating talent, 
and ever present a distinguished niche in the 
temple of genius: but what shall we say of 
Sir Walter! his destruction, and almost total 
extirpation of a whole class of persons—the 
class of modern and (till he appeared) of 
living novellists? Justice demands of him 
that he endow an hospital for those whom 
he has reduced to distress and beggary ; and 
we trust, that speedy accounts from Scot- 
land may announce to us that the foundation 
stone has been laid of this charity, some- 
where near, or perhaps upon the ruins of 
Kennaquhair. Sure we are, that Sir Walter’s 
humanity would prompt him to this bene- 
ficent design, were a tythe known to him of 
the wretchedness of which he has been the 
occasion, and of which We are the constant 
witnesses. Not to mention the baffled hopes 
of boarding-school girls of becoming au- 
thoresses, and revelling in all the luxuries of 
woes and loves of their own invention ; not 
to mention the mortal sickness of Minerva 
at her especial press ; not to mention the 
fastidiousness with which publishers now eye 
the budding flowers of yaung genius, nor the 
clipping of every Icarus’s wing, without al- 
Jowing the chance of a flight; not to: men- 
tion the millions of sheets, which he has 
caused a wet blanket to be thrown over— 
oR ec pangs, the disappointments, 
ngrossing of the public mind has 
caused,—there are at this moment, to our 
ano knowledge, forty-seven most respect. 
ah obese mgemious Hack-writers reduced to 
wsolute want by his ‘merciless and over- 
Wwhelining ambition. These, he is in reason 
qual to the furnishing of two novels 

or romances per annum, at the respective 
Prices of 10/. and 15/. he will see (10 and 15 
are 25: 25 times 47—1175) that even to 
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venue of 1175/. a year. But we dare say our 
readers would rather have something of the 
Abbot, than our suggestions: they shall be 
gratified; but we hope, that the philanthropy 
of our motives, and the necessity of doing 
something promptly for a very oppressed 
order of our fellow creatures, would excuse 
in the breast of feeling, a much longer di- 
gression than that in which we have indulged. 

A very short introductory epistle to Capt. 
Clutterbuck, alludes to the little encourage- 
ment which public taste now gives to those 
legendary superstitions, which formed al- 
ternately the delight and the terror of our 
predecessors. This being acknowledged, we 
proceed to the tale, without fear of meeting 
any of the inconsistencies which (in our 
judgment) detracted from the merits of the 
White Maid of Avenel; and are the more 
pleased as on opening the page we discover 
that some of the personages of the Mouas- 
tery renew their existence here. 

The work commences with a description 
of the married state of Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning and the Lady of Avenel, at the end 
of ten years from the period of their union. 
They have no children, and during the fre- 
quent absences of the knight from his Lake 
Castle, in consequence of his intimate con- 
nection with the regent Murray, and active 
interference with the politics of these trou- 
bled times, his wife leads ,but a dull life 
among her domestics, and with Warden the 
reformed preacher. An accident relieves 
the monotony. Roland Graeme, a boy 
about ten years of age, is rescued from 
drowning, and dragged to the castle by a 
noble dog called Wolf. Having obtained 
the consent of his grandmother, and only 
relative, the lady adopts Roland for her 
page, and he becomes a spoiled favourite, 
with all the faults which indulgence creates, 
but still of asuperior nature. His grand- 
mother, Magdalen Greme, is a powerfully 
drawn character—a Meg Merrilies of a 
higher order. She is a devoted Catholic, and 
Roland in secret cherishes the faith of that 
church amid his Huguenot associates, Ed- 
ward Glendinning (now Father Ambrose, 
and in the course of the Ist volume, last 
Abbot of Kennaquair) strengthening his 
young mind in that persuasion. ‘The Greemes 
perform too important a part in the tale to 
be only thus generally introduced ; and we 
therefore select a few passages, to unfold 
them more distinctly. Lady Avenel is walk- 
ing on the battlements, an refleeting in a 
melancholy mood on the extinction of her 
name and race :— 

“She sighed as these reflections arose, 
and, looking towards the shore of the lake, 
her eye was attracted by a groupe of children 
of various ages, assembled to see a little 
ship constructed by some village artist, per- 
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form its first vo on the water. It was 
launched amid the shouts of tiny voices and 
the clapping of little hands, and shot bravely 
forth on its voyage with a favouring. wind, 
which promised to carry it to the other side 
of the lake. Some of the bigger boys ran 
round to receive and secure it on the farther 
shore, trying their speed against cach other 
as they sprang like young fawns along the 
shingly verge of the lake. The rest, for 
whom such a journcy seemed too arduous, 
remained watching the motions of the fairy 
vessel from the spot where it had been 
launched. The sight of their sports pressed 
on the mind of the childless Lady of Avenel. 

** « Why are none of these prattlers mine!” 
she continued, pursuing the tenor of her 
melancholy reflections. ‘ Their parents can 
scarce find them in the coarsest food—and 
I, who could nurse them in plenty, I am 
doomed never to hear a child col wie mother!’ 

“The thought sunk gh her heart with a 
bitterness which resembled envy, so deeply 
is the desire of offspying implanted in the 
female breast. She pressed her hands to- 
gether as. if se was wringing them in the 
extreniity of her desolate feeling, as one 
whom heaven had written childless. A large 
stag-hound of the grey-hound species, ap- 
proached at this moment, and, attracted 
perhaps by the gesture, licked her hands and 
pressed his large head against them. He 
obtained the desired caress in return, but 
still the sad impression remained. 

** « Wolf,’ she said, as if.the animal could 
have understood her complaints, ‘ thou art 
a noble and beautiful animal ; but alas ! the 
love and affection that I long to bestow, is 
of a quality higher than can fall to’ thy 
share, though I love thee much.’ 

* And as if she were apologizing to Wolf 
for withholding from him any part of her 
regard, she caressed his dou | head and 
crest, while, looking in her eyes, he seem- 
ed to ask her what she wanted, or what he 
could do to show his attachment. At this 
moment a shriek of distress was heard on 
the shore, from the playful groupe which 
had been lately so. jovial. The Lady look- 
ed, and saw the cause with great agony. 

* The little ship, the object of the child- 
ren’s delighted attention, had struck among 
some tufts of the plant which bears the wa- 
ter-lily, that marked a little shoal in. the 
lake about an arrow-flight from the shore. 
A hardy little boy, who had taken the 
lead in the race round the margin of the 
lake, did not hesitate a moment to strip off 
his «wylie-coat, plunge into the water, and 
swim towards the object of their common 
solicitude. The first movement of the Lady 
was to call for help ; but she observed that 
the boy swam strongly and fearlessly, and 
as she saw that one or two villagers, who 
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were distant spectators of the incident, 
seemed to give themselves no uncasiness 
on his account, she supposed that he was 
accustomed to the exercise, and that there 
was no danger. But whether, inswimming, 
the boy had struck his breast against a 
sunken rock, or whether he was suddenly 
taken with the cramp, or whether he had 
over-calculated his own strength, it so hap- 
pened, that when he had disembarrassed 
the little plaything from the flags in which 
it was entangled, and sent it forward on its 
course, he had scarce swam a few yards in 
his way to the shore, than he raised him- 
self suddenly from the water and screamed 
aloud, clapping his hands at the same time 
with an expression of fear and pain. 

“The Lady of Avenel instantly taking 
the alarm, called hastily to the attendants 
to get the boat ready. But this was an 
affsir of some time. The only boat per- 
mitted to be used on the lake was moored 
within the second cut which intersected the 
cana!, and it was several minutes ere it could 
be unmcored and got under way. Mean- 
time, the Lady of Avenel, with agonizing 
anxiety, saw that the efforts which the poor 
hoy made to keep himself afloat, were now 
exchanged for a faint struggling, which 
would soon have been over, but for aid 
equally prompt and.unhoped for. Wolf, 
who, like some of that large species of grey- 
hound, was a practised water-dog, had mark- 
ed the object of her anxiety, and, quitting 
his. mistress’s side, had sought the nearest 

int from which he could with safety plunge 
into the lake. With the wonderful instinct 
which these noble animals have so often dis- 
played in the like circumstances, he swam 
straight to the spot where his assistance was 
so much wanted, and seizing the child’s un- 
der-dress in his mouth, he not only kept him 
afloat, but towed him towards the cause- 
way. The boat having put off with a couple 
of men, met the dog half-way, and relieved 
him of his burthen. They landed on the 
causeway, close by the entrance to the cas- 
tle, with their yet lifeless burthen, and were 
met at the entrance of the gate by the Lady 
of Avenel, attended by one or two of her 
maidens, eagerly waiting to administer as- 
sistance to the sufferer. 

“* He was borne into the castle, deposited 
upon a bed, and every mode of recovery re- 
sorted to, which the knowledge of the times, 
and the skill of Henry Warden, who pro- 
fessed some medical knowledge, could dic- 
tate. For some time it was ail in vain, 
and the Lady watched with unspeakable 
earnestness the pallid countenance of the 
beautiful child. He seemed about ten years 
old. His dress was of the meanest sort, but 


his long curled. hair, and the noble cast of 


his features, partook not of that poverty 
of appearance. The proudest noble in Scot- 
Jand might have been yet prouder could he 
have called that child his heir. While, with 
breathless anxiety, the Lady of Avenel ga- 


zed on his well-formed and expressive fea- 
tures, a — shade of colour returned gra- 

his cheek; suspended animation 
became restored by degrees, the child sigh- 
ed deeply, opened his eves, which to the hu- 


dually to 
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man countenance produces the effect of 
light upen the natural landscape, stretched 
his arms towards the Lady, and muttered 
the word ‘ Mother,’ that epithet, of all 
others, which is dearest to the female ear. 
“* « God, madam,’ said the preacher, ‘has 
restored the child to yuur wishes; it must 
be yours: so to bring him up, that he may 
not one day wish that he had perished in his 
innocence.’ 
‘* «Tt shall be my charge,’ said the Lady ; 
and again throwing her arms around the 
boy, she overwhelmed him with kisses and 
caresses, so much was she agitated by the 
terror arising from the danger in which he 
had been just placed, and by joy at his un- 
expected deliverance. 

** « But you are not my mother,’ said the 
boy, collecting his recollection, and endea- 
youring, though faintly, to escape from the 
caresses of the Lady of Avenel; ‘ you are 
not my mother—alas! I have no mother— 
only 1 have dreamt that I had one.’ 

“* «J will read the dream for you, my love,’ 
answered the Lady of Avenel; ‘ and I will 
be myself your mother. Surely God_ has 
heard my wishes, and, in his own marvellous 
manner, hath sent me an object on which 
my affections may expand themselves ?’ She 
looked towards Warden as she spoke. ‘The 
preacher hesitated what he should reply 
to a burst of passionate feeling, which per- 
haps, seemed to him more enthusiastic than 
the occasion demanded. In the meanwhile, 
the large stag-hound, Wolf, which, drop- 
ping wet as he was, had followed his mis- 
tress into the apartment, and had sate by 
the bed-side a patient and quiet spectator 
of all the means used for the resuscitation of 
the being whoro he had preserved, now he- 
came impatient of remaining any longer 
unnoticed, and began to whine and fawn 
upon the Lady with his great rough paws. 

** © Yes,’ she said, ‘ good Wolf, and you 
shall be remembered also for your day’s 
work ; and I will think the more of you for 
having preserved the life of a creature so 
beautiful” ” 

Warden condemns this so sudden, and 
violent affection: but when— 

“ He left the apartment, the Lady of Ave- 
nel gave way to the feelings of tenderness 
which the sight of the boy, his sudden dan- 
ger, and his recent escape, had inspired ; 
and no longer awed by the sternness, as she 
deemed it, of the preacher, heaped with ca- 
resses the lovely and interesting child. He 
was now, in some measure, recovered from 
the consequences of his accident, and receiv- 
ed passively, though not without wonder, 
the tokens of kindness with which he was 
thus loaded. The face of the lady was 
strange to him, and her dress different and 
far more sumptuous than any he remember- 
ed. But the boy was naturally of an un- 
daunted temper ; and indeed children are ge- 
nerally acute physiognomists, and not only 
pleased by that which is beautiful in itself, 
but peculiarly acute in distinguishing and re- 

lying to the attentions of those who really 

ove them. If they see a person in company, 
though a perfect stranger, who is by nature 
fond of children, the little imps seem to dis- 


cover it by a sort.of free-masonry, while the 
awkward attempts of those who make ad- 
vances to them for the purpose of recom- 
mending themselves to the parents, usually 
fail in attracting their reciprocal attention. 
The little boy, therefore, appeared in some de- 
gree sensible of the lady’s caresses, and ig 
was with difficulty she withdrew herself from 
his pillow, to afford him leisure for necessary 
repose. 

«To whom belongs our little rescued 
varlct ?? was the first question which the Lady 
of Avenel put to her hand-maiden Lilias, 
when they had retired to the hall.’ 

“© * To an old woman in the hanilet,’ said 
Lilias, who is even now come so far as the 
porter’s lodge to enquire concerning his 
safety. Is it your pleasure that she be admit- 
ted?’ ‘ Is it my pleasure ?’ said the Lady of 
Avenel ?’ echoing the question with a strong 
accent of displeasure and surprise ; ‘can you 
make any doubt of it? What woman but 
must pity the agony of the mother, whose 
heart is throbbing for the safety of a child so 
lovely!’ ‘ Nay, but madamn,’ said Lilias, ‘ this 
woman is too old to be the mother of the 
child; I rather think she must be his grand- 
mother, or some more distant relation.’ 

“«* Be she who she will, Lilias,’ replied 
the Lady, ‘ she must have a sore heart while 
the safety of a creature so lovely is uncer- 
tain. Go instantly and bring her hither. 
Besides, I would willingly learn something 
concerning his birth.’ 

** Lilias left the hall, and presently after- 
wards returned, ushering in a tall female 
very poorly dressed, yet with more preten- 
sion to decency and cleanliness than was 
usually combined with such coarse garmesit+.”” 

She is asked her name: “ ‘ Magdalen 
Graeme is my name,’ said the woman; ©} 
come of the Gremes of Heathergill, in Nico'- 
forest, a people of ancient blood.’ - 

“© And ken make you,’ continued 
lady, ‘ so far distant from your home?’ 

“*Thave no home,’ said Magdalen Grane 
‘it was burnt by your Border-riders—my 
husband and my son were slain—there is not 
a droop’s blood left in the veins of any one 
which is of kin to mine.’ 

“¢ That is no uncommon fate in these 
wild times, and in this unsettled land,’ said 
the lady; the English hands have heen as 
deeply died in our blood as ever those of 
Scotsmen haye been in yours.’ - 

“ «You have right to say it, lady,’ an- 
swered: Magdalen Graeme ; ‘ for men tell 
of atime when this Castle was not strong 
enough to save your father’s life, or to afford 
your mother and her infant a place of refuge. 
—And why ask ye me, then, wherefore I 
dwell not in mine own home, and with my 
own people? ‘ It was indeed an idle ques- 
tion, where misery so often makes wanderers ; 
but wherefore take refuge in a hostile coun- 
try?” ‘ My neighbours were Popish and mass- 
mongers,’ said the old woman; ‘ it has 
pleased Heaven to give me a clearer sight 
of the gospel, and I have tarried here to 
enjoy the ministry of that worthy man Henry 

arden, who, to the praise ( 
many, teacheth the Evangel in truth and in 
sincerity.” ‘ Are you poor?’ again demanc- 
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ed the Lady of Avenel.” ‘ You hear me ask 
alms of no one,’ answered the Englishwoman. 

«« Here there was a pause. The manner 
of the woman was, if not disrespectful, at 
Jeast much less than yracious ; and she ap- 
peared to give no encouragement to farther 
communication. The Lady of Avenel re- 
newed the conversation on a different topic. 

« € You have heard of the danger in which 
your boy has been placed?’ ‘IT have, lady, 
and how by an especial providence he was 
resened from death. May Heaven make him 
thankful, and me!’ ‘ What relation do you 
bear to him?’ ‘I am his grandmother, 
lady, if it so please you; the only relation 
he hath left upon earth to take charge of 
him’ ‘The burthen of his maintenance 
must neceszarily he grievous to you in 
your deserted situation,’ pursued the lady. 
‘TI have complained of it to no one,’ 
said Magdalen Graeme, with the same un- 
moved, dry, and unconcerned tone of ‘voice 
in which she had answered all the former 

questions. 
. “* If” said the Lady of Avencl, ‘ your 
grand-child could be received into a noble 
family, would it not advantage both him and 
you?’ * Received into a noble family!’ said 
the old woman, drawing herself up, and 
bending her brows until her forehead was 
wrinkled into a frown of unusual severity ; 
‘and for what purpose, I pray you?—to f 
my lady’s page, or my lord’s jackman, to eat 
broken victuals and contend with other me- 
nials for the remnants of the master’s meal? 
Would you have him to fan the flies from 
my la‘ly’s face while she sleeps, to carry 
her train while she walks, to band her tren- 
cher when she feeds, to ride before her on 
horseback, to walk after her on foot, to sing 
when she lists, and to be silent when she 
bids ?—a very weathercock, which, though 
furnished in appearance with wings and plu- 
mage, Cannot soar into the air—cannot fly 
from the spot where it is perched, but re- 
ecives all its impulses, and performs all its 
revolutions, obedient to the changeful breath 
of a vain: woman? When the eagle of Hel- 
vellyn perches on the tower of Lanercost, 
and terns and changes to shew how the wind 
sits, Roland Graeme shall be what you would 
make him.’ 
me The woman spoke with a rapidity and 
Venemence which seemed to have in ita 
touch of insanity ; and a sudden sense of the 
danger to which the child must necessarily 
be exposed in the charge of such a keeper, 
iereasec the lafly’s desire to keep him in the 
castle if possible, 

y . 

“* You mistake me, dame,’ she said, ad 
dressing the old woman in a soothing man- 
ner; “Ido not wish your boy to be in at- 
tendance on myself, but upon the good 
knight, my husband. Were he himself the 
son of a belted earl, he could not better 
be trained to arms, and all that befits a gen- 
tleman, than hy the instructions and dis- 
cipline of Sir Halbert Glendinning.’ 

Ay,’ answered the old woman in the 
same oo of bitter irony, ‘ I know the 
wages of that service ;—a curse when the 


corslet is not sufficiently brightened,—a blow 
-when the girth is not tightly drawn,—to be 
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beaten because the hounds are at fau!t,—to 
be reviled because the foray is unsuccessful, 
—to stain his ‘hands, for the master’s bidding, 
in the blood alike of: beast and of man,—to 
be a butcher of harmless deer, a murderer 
and defacer of God’s own image, not at his 
own pleasure, but at that of his lord ; to live 
a brawling ruffian, and a common stabber,— 
exposed to heat, to cold, to want of food, 
to all the privations of an anchoret, not for 
the love of God, but for the service of Satan, 
—to die by the gibbet, or in some obscure 
skirmish,—to sleep out his life in carnal 
security, and to awake in the eternal fire, 
which is never quenched.’ 

“* * Nay,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘ but 
to such unhallowed course of life your grand- 
son will not be here exposed. My husband 
is just and kind to those who live under his 
banner; and you yourself well know, that 
youth have here a strict as well as a good 
preceptor in the person of our chaplain.’ 

“ The old womai appeared to pauce. 

** © You have rate | she said, ‘ the only 
circumstance which can move me. | must 
soon onward, the vision has said it—I must 
not tarry in the same spot—I must on—I 
must on, it is my weird.—Swear, then, that 
you will protect the boy as if he were your 
own, until J return hither and claim him, and 
I will consent for a space to part with him. 
But especially swear, he shall not lack the 
instruction of the godly man who hath placed 
the gospel-truth high above these idolatrous 
shavelings, the monks and friars.’ ‘ Be sa- 
tisfied, dame,’ said the Lady of Avenel ; ‘ the 
boy shall have as much care as if he were 
born of my own blood. Will you see him 
now?* ‘ No,’ answered the old woman, 
sternly ; ‘ to part is enough. I go forth on 
my own mission. I will not soften my 
heart by useless tears and wailings, as one 
that is not called to a duty.’” 

Roland’s pride, impetuosity, presumption, 
and tyranny over the rest of the household, 
is very happily illustrated in the following 
extract. 

“When Roland Greme was a youth 
aout seventeen years of age, he chanced one 
summer morning to descend to the mew in 
which Sir Halbert Glendinning kept his 
hawks, in order to superintend the tra‘ning 
of an eyass, or young hawk, which he him- 
self, at the imminent risk of neck and limbs, 
had taken from a celebrated eyrie in the 
neighbourhood, called Gledscraig. As he 
was by no means satisfied with the attention 
which had been bestowed on his favourite 
bird, he was not slack in testifying his dis- 
pleasure to the falconer’s lad, whose duty it 
was to have attended upon it. 

«* «What, ho! sir knave,’ exclaimed Ro- 
land, ‘is it thus you feed the eyasse with 
unwashed meat, as if you were gorging the 
foul brancher of a worthless hoodie-crow 
by the mass? and thou hast neglected its 
castings also for these two days. ‘Thinkst 
thou I ventured my neck to bring the bird 
down from the craig that thou shouldst spoil 
him by thy neglect?” And to add force to 
his remonstrances, he conferred a cuff or two 
on the negligent attendant of the hawks, who, 
shouting rather louder than was necessary 
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under all the circumstances, brough: the 
master falconer to his assistance. 

** Adam Woodcock, the falconer of Ave- 
nel, was an Englishman by birth, but so long 
in the service of Glendiuning, that he had 
lost his national attachment in that which he 
had formed to his master. He was a fa- 
vourite in his department, jealous and con- 
ceited of his skill, as masters of the game 
usually are ; for the rest of his character, he 
was a jester and a parcel poet, (qualities 
which by no means abated his natural con- 


ceit) a jolly fellow, who loved a flagon of 


ale better than a long sermon, a stout man 
of his hands when need required, true to his 
master, and a little presuming on his interest 
with him. 

** Adam Woodcock, such as we haye de- 
scribed him, by no means relished the free- 
dom used by young Greme, in chastising 
his assistant. ‘ Hey, hey, my lady’s page,’ 
said he, stepping between his own boy and 
Roland, ‘ fair and softly, and it like your 
gilt jacket—hands off is fair play—if my 
boy has done amiss, I can beat him myself, 
and then you may keep your hands soft.’ 
*T will beat him and thee too,’ answered 
Roland, without hesitation, ‘an you look 
not better after your business. See how the 
bird is cast away between you. I found the 
careless lurdane feeding him with unwashed 
flesh, and she an eyass.’* ‘ Go to,’ said the 
falconer, ‘ thou art but an eyass thyself, 
child Roland—What knowst thou of feeding? 
I say that the eyass should have her meat 
unwashed, until she becomes a brancher— 
*twere the ready way to give her the frounee, 
to wash her meat sooner, and so knows 
every one who knows a gled from a falcon.” 
« It is thine own laziness, thou false English 
blood, that doest nothing but drink and 
sleep,’ retorted the page, ‘ and leaves that 
lither lad to do the work, that he minds as 
little as thou.” ‘ And am I so idle ther,’ 
said the faleoner,- ‘ that have three cast of 
hawks to look after, at perch and mew, and 
to fly them in the field to hoot?—and is my 
lady’s page so busy a man that he must take 
me up short?—and am Ia false English 
blood ?—I marvel what blood thou art—nei- 
ther Englander nor Scot—fish nor flesh—a 
bastard from the Debateable Land, without 
either kith, kin, or ally!—Marry, out upon 
thee, foul kite, that would fain be a tercel 
gentle.’ 

“ The reply to this sarcasm was a box on 
the ear, so wel! applied, that it overthrew 
the falconer into the cistern in which water 
was kept for the benefit of the hawks. Up 
started Adam Woodcock, and seizing on a 
truncheon which stood by, would have soon 
requited the injury he had received, had not 
Roland laid his hand on his poniard, and 
sworn by all that was sacred, that if he 
offered a stroke towards him, he would 
sheath it in his bowels. The noise was now 
so great, that more than one of the household 
came in and amongst others the major- 
domo.” 6 Oru 

“ ¢ This will he no tree for my nest,’ said 
* There isa difference amongst authorities how 
long the nestling hawk should be fed with flesh 
which has previously been washed, 

















the fulconer, ‘ if this cock-sparrow is to crow 
over us as he seems to do.’ 

** “He struck me with his switch yester- 
day,’ said one of the grooms, ‘ because the 
tail of his worship’s gelding was not trimmed 
altogether so as suited his humour.’ 

«** And I promise you,’ said the laundress, 
‘my young master will stick nothing to call 
you slut and quean, if there be but a speck 
of soot upon his band-collar.’ 

“«* If Master Wingate do not his errand 
to my lady,’ was the general result, ‘ there 
will be no tarrying in the same house with 
Roland Greme.’ 

‘* The master of the household heard them 
all for some time, and then, motioning for 
universal silence, he addressed them with all 
the dignity of Malvolio himself.—‘ My mas- 
ters,—not forgetting you, my mistresses,— 
do not think the worse of me that I proceed 
with as much care as haste in this matter. 
Our master is a gallant knight, and will have 
his sway at home and abroad, in wood and 
field, in hall and bower, as the saying is. 
Our lady, my benison upon her, is also a 
noble person of long descent, and rightful 
heir of this place cal barony, and she also 
loves her will; as for that matter, show me 
the woman who, doth not. Now, she hath 
favoured, doth favour, and will favour, this 
jack-an-ape,—for what good part about him 
I know not, save that as one noble lady will 
love a messan dog, and another a screaming 
popinjay, and a third a Barbary ape, so doth 
it please our noble dame to set her affections 
upon this stray elf of a page, for nought that 
I can think of, save that she was the cause 
of his being saved (the more’s the pity) from 
drowning.’ And here Master Wingate made 
a pause. 

“© * J would have been his caution for a 

y groat against salt water or fresh,’ said 
tis adversary, the faleoner, ‘ marry, if he 
crack not a rope for stabbing or for snatch- 
ing, I will he content never to hood hawk 
again,’ 

“© Peace, Adam Woodcock,’ said Win- 
gate, waving his hand; ‘I prithee, peace, 
man—Now, my lady liking this springald, 
as aforesaid, differs therein from my lord, 
who likes never a bone in his skin. Now, 
is it for me to stir up strife betwixt them, 
and put as *twere my finger betwixt the 
bark and the tree, on account of a prag- 
matical youngster, whom, nevertheless, I 
would willingly see whipped forth of the 
barony? Have patience, and this boil will 
break without our meddling. I have been 
in service since I wore a beard on my chin, 
till now that that beard has turned grey, and 
I have seldom known any one better them- 
selves, even by taking the lady’s part against 
the lord’s ; but never one who did not dirk 
himself, if he took the lord’s against the 
lady’s.’ 

“© And so,’ says Lilias, ‘we are to be 
crowed over, evefy onc of us, men and 
women, cock and hen, by this little upstart ? 
I will try titles with him first, I promise you. 
—I fancy, Master Wingate, for as wise as 
you look, you will be pleased to tell what 
you have seen to-day, if my lady commands 
you.” * To speak the truth when my lady 


commands me,’ answered the prudential 
major-domo, ‘ is in some measure my duty, 
Mistress Lilias ; always providing for and 
excepting those cases in which it cannot be 
spoken without breeding mischief and incon- 
venience to myself or my felluw-servants ; 
for the tongue of a tale-bearer breaketh 
bones as well as a Jeddart staff.’ _ ‘ But 
this imp of Satan is none of your friends or 
fellow-servants,’ said Lilias; ‘ and I trust 
you mean not to stand up for him against 
the whole family besides?’ ‘ Credit me, Mrs. 
Lilias,’ replied the senior, * should I see the 
time fitting, I would with right good will give 
him a lick with the rough side of my tongue.’ 
‘ Enough said, Master Wingate,’ answered 
Lilias ; ‘ then trust me his song shall soon 
be laid. If my mistress does not ask me 
what is the matter below stairs before she 
be ten minutes of time older, she is no born 
woman, and my name is not Lilias Brad- 
bourne.’ 

‘In pursuance of her plan, Mistress Li- 
lias failed not to present herself before her 
mistress with all the exterior of one who 
is possessed of an important secret,—that 
is, she had the corner of her mouth turned 
down, her eyes raised up, her lips pressed 
as fast together as if they had been sewed 
up, to prevent her blabbing, and an air of 
prim mystical importance diffused over her 
whole person and demeanour, which seemed 
to intimate, ‘ 1 know something which I am 
resolved not to tell you.’” 

The arts of the envious servants ulti- 
mately produced the desired effect, and. the 
insvlent Roland was dismissed by his partial 
lady. He quits the castle indignantly, after 
a iine scene with his mistress, which, like 
the rest of this captivating book, is so natural 
as to put the idea of inventiou entirely out 
of the readers’ heads, and they go on as if 
every syllable were truth, and every circum- 
stance real. This indeed is the acine of art : 
to have nothing that deviates from common 
life, and yet the charm of the most extra- 
ordinary adventures. How delightfully the 
author can pourtray the every-day matter of 
the world, may be exemplified in the beha- 
viour and conversation of the domestics, after 
the dismission of the minion. 

“* Upon the morrow succeeding the scene 
we have described, the disgraced favourite 
left the Castle; and at breakfast-time the 
cautious old steward and Mrs Lilias sate 
in the apartment of the latter personage, 
holding grave converse on -the important 
event of the day, sweetened by a small treat 
of sweetmeats, to which the providence of 
Mr. Wingate had added a little flask of racy 
canary. 

“« * He is gone at last,’ said the abigail, 
sipping her glass; ‘ and here is to his good 
journey.” ‘ Amen,’ answered the steward, 
gravely; ‘I wish the poor deserted lad no 
ill.” ‘ And he is gone like a wild-duck, as he 
came,’ continued Mrs. Lilias ; ‘ no lower- 
ing of drawbridges, or pacing along cause- 
ways for him. My master has pushed off 
in the boat which they call the little Herod, 
(more shame to them for giving the name 
of a Christian to wood and iron,) and has 
rowed himself by himself to the further side 
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of the loch, and off and away with himself, 
and left all his finery strewed about his 
room. I wonder who is to clean his trum- 
pery out after him—though the things are 
worth lifting, too.’ 

** * Doubtless, Mrs. Lilias,’ anawered the 
master of the household; ‘ in the which 
case, I am free to think, they will not long 
cumber the floor.’ ‘ And now tell me, Mr. 
Wingate,’ continued the damsel, ‘ do not the 
very cockles of your heart rejoice at the 
house being rid of this upstart whelp, that 
flung us all into shadow?? ‘ Why, Mrs. 
Lilias,’ replied Wingate, ‘ as to rejoicing 
—those who have lived as long in great 
families as has been my lot, will be in 
no hurry to rejoice at any thing. And for 
Roland Greme, though he may be a good 
riddance in the main, yet what says the ve- 
ry sooth proverb, ‘ Seldom comes a better.’ 
‘Seldom comes a hetter, indeed!’ echo- 
ed Mrs. Lilias. ‘ I say, never can come 
a worse, or one half so bad. He might 
have been the ruin of our poor dear mis- 
tress, (here she used her “kerchief,) body 
and soul, and estate too ; for she spent more 
coin on his apparel than on any four ser- 
vants about the house.’ 

«« * Mrs. Lilias,’ said the sage steward, 
‘1 do opine that our mistress requireth 
not this pity at our hands, being in all re- 
spects competent to take care of her own 
body, soul, and estate into the bargain.’ 
‘You would not mayhap have said so,’ 
answered the waiting-woman, ‘ had you 
seen how like Lot’s wife she looked when 
young master took his leave. My mistress 
is a good lady, and a virtuous and a well- 
doing lady, and a well spoken of—but 1 
would not Sir Halbert had seen her this 
morning, for two and a plack,’ 

“ «Oh, foy! foy! foy!’ reiterated the 
steward; ‘ servants should hear and see, 
and say nothing. Besides that, my lady is 
utterly devoted to Sir Halbert, as well she 
may, being, as he is, the most renowned 
knight in these parts.’ 

“© Well, well,’ said the abigail, ‘1 mean 
no more harm; but they that seek least re- 
nown abroad, are most apt to find quict at 
home, that’s all; and my lady’s lonesome 
situation is to be considered, that made her 
fain to take up with the first beggar’s brat 
that a dog brought her out of the loch. 
* And, therefore,’ said the steward, ‘I 
say, rejoice not too much, or too hastily, 
Mrs. Lilias ; for if your lady wished a favour- 
ite to pass away the time, depend upon it, 
the time will: not pass lighter now that he 
is gone: since she will have another fa- 
vourite to chuse for herself, and be assured 
she will not lack one.’ 

“« © And where should she chuse one, but 
among her own tried and faithful servants, 
said Mrs. Lilias, ‘who have broken her 
bread, and drank’ her drink for so many 
years ? I have known many a lady as high 
as she, that never thought either of a friend 
or favourite beyond their own parece gp 
man—always having a proper respect, 
the saine: time, rage old and faithfal 
master of the houschold, Mr. Wingate. 

“ ¢Truly, Mrs. Lilias,’ replied the stew 
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ard, ‘ I do partly see the mark at which 
you shoot, but I doubt your bolt will fall 
short. Matters being with our lady as it 
likes you to suppose, it will neither be your 
crimped pinners, Mrs. Lilias, (speaking of 
them with due respect,) nor my silver hair, 
or golden chain, that will fill up the void 
which Roland Graeme must needs leave in 
our lady’s leisure. There will be a learned 
oung divine with some new doctrine—a 
earned leech with some new drug—a bold 
cavalier who will not be refused the favour 
of wearing her colours at a running at the 
ring—-a cunning harper that could harp the 
heart out of woman’s breast, as they say 
Signor David Rizzio did to our poor Queen ; 
these are the sort of folks who supply the 
loss of a well-favoured favourite, and not 
an old steward, or a middle-aged waiting 
woman.’ ‘ 
“« Well,’ said Lilias, ‘ you have experi- 
ence, Master Wingate, and truly I would 
my master would leave off his pricking 
hither and thither, and look better after the 
affairs of his household. There will be a 
apistrie among us next, for what should 
ice among master’s clothes but a string of 
gold beads? I promise you, aves and credas 
both!—I seized on them like a falcon.’ 

“* «T doubt it not, 1 doubt it not,’ said the 
steward, sagaciously nodding his head ; ‘ I 
have often noticed that the boy had strange 
observances which savoured of popery, and 
that he was very jealous to conceal them. 
But you will find the Catholic under the 
Presbyterian cloak as often as the knave 
under the friar’s hood—what then? we are 
all mortal—Right proper beads they are,’ 
he added, looking attentively at them, ‘ and 
may weigh four ounces of fine gold.’ 

“ «And I will have them melted down 
presently,’ she said, ‘ before they be the 
inisguiding of some poor blinded soul.’ 

“* «Very cautious, indeed, Mrs. Lilias,’ said 
the steward, nodding his head in assent. 

“<7 will have them made.’ said Mrs. 
Lilias, ‘ into a pair of shoe-bucklers ; I would 
not wear the Pope’s trinkets, or whatever has 
once borne the shape of them, one inch 
above my in-step, were they diamonds, in- 
stead of gold—But this is what has come 
of Father Ambrose coming about the Castle, 
as demure as a cat that is about to steal 
creain.’ 

“* « Father Ambrose is our master’s bro- 
ther,’ said the steward gravely. ‘ Very 
true, Master Wingate,’ answered the dame ; 
“ but is that a good reason why he should 
pervert the king’s liege subjects to papis- 
trie?’ * Heaven forbid, Mrs. Lilias, an- 
swered the sententious major-domo ; ‘ but 
yet there are worse folks than the papists.’ 
* I wonder where they are to be found,’ said 
the waiting-woman, with some asperity ; 
“but I believe, Mr. Wingate, if one were 
to speak to you about the devil himself, 
you would say there were worse people than 
Satan.’ * Assuredly I might say so,’ replied 
the steward, ‘ supposing that I saw Satan 

standing at my elbow.’ 

7 The waiting-woman started, and having 
exclaimed, ‘ God bless us!’ added, ‘ I won- 
der, Mr. Wingate, you can take pleasure in 
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frightening one thus.’ ‘ Nay, Mrs. Lilias, 
I no such purpose,’ was the reply ; 
‘but look you here—the papists are but 
put down for the present, but who knows 
how long this veel present will last.’ ” 

While these worthies thus entertain them- 
selves, poor Roland wanders abroad. He 
meets a peasant whose ingratitude stings him ; 
and he also meets the honest Falconer, Adam 
Woodcock, who forces a loan of money upon 
his quondam adversary. 

His first night’s lodging is taken at St. 
Cuthbert’s cell; where we have a fine 
picture of the sacreligious outrages com- 
mitted by the early Reformers. 

After a highly wrought dialogue, in which 
the deep devotee is grandly contrasted with 
the giddy page, and fanaticism is relieved by 
the latest and strongest feelings of human 
affection, and the buoyant, though momen- 
tarily depressed spirits of youth, Magdalen 
consecrates her grandson, in blind obedience 
to some great and secret service of Rome. 

** As she spoke she bent her head towards 
the broken image, with a countenance in 
which strong resentment and zeal were 
mingled with an expression of ecstatic de- 
votion ; she raised her left hand aloft as in 
the act of making a vow, and thus proceed- 
ed: ‘ Bear witness for me, holy saint, with- 
in whose violated temple we stand, that as 
it is not for vengeance of my own that my 
hate pursues these people, so neither for 
any favour or earthly affe ction towards any 
amongst them, will I withdraw my hand 
from the plough, when it shall pass over 
the devoted furrowt Bear witness, holy 
saint, once thyself a wanderer and fugitive as 
we are now—bear witness, Mother of 
Mercy, Queen of Heaven—bear witness, 
saints and angels !’ 

** In this high strain of enthusiasm, she 
stood, raising her eyes through the frac- 
tured roof of the vault, to the stars which 
now began to twinkle through the pale twi- 
light, while the long grey tresses which 
hung down over her shoulders waved in the 
night beeeze, which the chasm and frac- 
tured windows admitted freely.” 

Roland is rather silent than consenting, 
for he is too headstrong to surrender his 
actions to any dictation. 

After a night passed among the ruins of 
St. Cuthbert’s cell, its inmates journey to a 
dilapidated house or convent, occupied by an 
ex-abbess of the family of Seyton, and an 
ex-novice of the same noble race. The 
heroine is drawn with the touch of a Titian, 
On Roland’s entry with the two elderly 
matrons, glancing her eyes towards him, 
** she adjusted a veil which hung back over 
her shoulders, so as to bring it over her face ; 
an operation which she performed with 
much modesty, but without either affected 
haste or embarrassed timidity. 

** During this manceuvre Roland had time 
to observe, that the face was that of a girl 
not much past sixteen apparently, and that 
the eyes were at once soft and brilliant. 
To these very favourable observations was 
added the certainty, that the fair object to 
whoin they referred possessed an excellent 
shape, bordering perhaps on exbonpoint, 
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and therefore rather that of a Hebe than of 
a Sylph, but beautifully formed, and shewn 
to great advantage by the close jacket and 
cnray which she wore after a foreign 

shion, the last not quite long enough ab- 
solutely to conceal a very pretty foot, which 
rested on a bar of the table at which she 
sate ; her round arms and taper fingers very 
busily —T in repairing the piece of 
tapestry which was spread on it, which exhi- 
bited several deplorable fissures, enough to 
demand the utmost skill of the most expert 
seamstress. 

** It is to be remarked,that it was by stolen 
glances that Roland Graeme contrived to 
ascertain these interesting particulars ; and 
he thought he could once or twice, not- 
withstanding the texture of the veil, detect 
the damsel in the act of taking similar cog- 
nizance of his own person. The matrons 
in the meanwhile continued their separate 
conversation, eyeing from time to time the 
young people, in a manner which left Ro- 
and in no doubt that they were the subject 
of their conversation, At length he dis- 
tinctly heard Magdalen Graeme say these 
words ; ‘* Nay, my sister, we must give them 
opportunity to speak together, and to be- 
come acquainted ; they must be personally 
known to each other.” 

The commencement of this acquaintance - 
is delightfully playful ; and it is with regret 
we are obliged to exclude it from our 
critique. 

When the house of St. Catherine of Sienna, 
to whom Catherine was about to be devoted 
was broken up by the Reformation, this 
damsel, so unfit for a nun, became what Ro- 
land found her ; and these two gigglers were 
destined to a task for which, unlikely as they 
appeared, they possessed very essential re- 
quisites. Qur author gives us some insight 
into it, in his most pleasing manner. Roland 
is exploring the old house, after being left to 
himself for the evening. 

“As he thus stalked from desolation to 
desolation, and began to think of returning 
from so uninteresting a research to the 
chamber which he had left, he was surprised 
to hear the low of a cow very close to him. 
The sound was so unexpected at the time 
and place, that Roland Graeme started as 
if it had heen the voice of a lion, and laid 
his hand on his dagger, while at the same 
moment the light and lovely form of Cathe- 
rine Seyton presented itself at the door of 
the apartment from which the sound had 
issued, 

“* « Good even to you, valiant champion !’ 
said she ; ‘ since the days of Guy of War- 
wick, never was one more worthy to en- 
counter a dun cow.’ ‘ Cow?’ sai land 
Graeme, ‘ by my faith, I thought it had been 
the devil that roared so ncar me—who ever 
heard of a convent containing a cow-house.’ 
* Cow and calf may come hither now,’ 
answered Catherine, * for we have no means 
to keep out either. But I advise you, kind 
sir, to return to the place from whence you 
came.” ‘ Not till I see your charge, fair 
sister,’ answered Roland, and made his way 
into the apartment in spite of the half 
serious half laughing remonstrances of the 
girl. 
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“« The poor svlitary cow, now the only se- 
vere recluse within the nunnery, was. quar- 
tered in a spacious chamber, which had once 
been the refectory of the convent. The roof 
was graced with groin’d arches, and the wall 
with niches, from which the images had 
been pulled down. These remnants of ar- 
chitectural ornaments were strangely con- 
trasted with the rude crib and manger con- 
structed for the cow in one corner of the 
apartment, and the stack of fodder which 
was piled beside it for her food.” 

« ¢ By my faith,’ said the page, ‘ Crom- 
bie is more lordty lodged than any one here.’ 
* You had best remain with lier,’ said 
Catherine, ‘ and supply by your filial atten- 
tions the offspring she has had the ill luck 
to lose.’ I will remain, at least, to help you 
to prepare her night’s lair, pretty Catherine,’ 
said Roland, seizing upon a pitch-fork. 
* By no means,’ said Catherine, ‘ for, be- 
sides that you know not in the least to do 
her that service, you will bring a chiding my 
way, and I get enough of that in the regular 
course of things.’ ‘ What!.for accepting 
iny assistance ?’ said the page,—‘ for accept- 
ing my assistance, who am to be your con- 
federate in soine deep matter of, import? 
That were altogether unreasonable—and, 
now I think on it, tell me if you can, what is 
this mighty emprize to which I am des- 
tined?” * Robbing a bird’s nest, I should 
suppose,’ snid Catherine, * considering the 
champion whom they have selected.’ ‘ By 
iny faith,’ said the youth, ‘ and he that has 
taken a falcon’s nest in the Seaurs of Pol- 
moodie, has done something to brag of, my 
fair sister—But that is all over now—a 
murrain on the nest, and the eyeasses and 
their food, washed or unwashed, for it was 
all anon of cramming these worthless kites 
that I was sent upon my present travels. 
Save that I have met with you, pretty sister, 
I could eat my dagger-hilt for vexation at 
my own folly. But as we are to be fellow- 
travellers’—* Fellow-labourers! not fellow 
travellers!’ answered the girl ; ‘ for to your 
comfort be it known, that the Lady Abbess 
and I set out earlier than you and your re- 
spected relative to-morrow, and that I partly 
endure your company at present, because it 
may be long ere we meet again.’ By Saint 
Andrew, but it shall not though,’ answered 
Roland ; ‘1 will not hunt at all unless we 
are to hunt in couples.’ ‘ I suspect, in that 
and in other points, we must do as we are 
bid—But hark ! I hear my aunt’s voice.’ ” 

Jn effect they are separated ; the Seytons 
proceed one way, and the Gremes towards 
the monastery of St. Mary. Here they 
arrive, just in time to witness the election 
of Edward Glendinning, to be the last abbot 
of that shrine, under the title of Ambrosius. 
The fallen estate of the rich and proud 
church is admirably painted, and contrasted 
with one of those saturnalia of ancient 
times, which flowed from the election of an 
Abbot of Unreason ; and with this mockery 
the rabble now insulted and profaned the 
abbey. We cannot find room for much of 
this admirable picture of an olden custom ; 
which is about to end ina fray, when Sir 
Halbert Glendinning happily arrives, and 


puts an end to the frolic. We cannot, how- 
ever, resist a few brief extracts. The crowd 
** was composed of men, women, and child- 
ren, ludicrously disguised in various habits, 
and presenting groupes equally diversified 
and judicrous. Here one fellow with a 
horse’s head painted before him, and a tail 
hehind, and the whole covered with a long 
foot-cloth, which was supposed to hide the 
-body of the animal, ambled, caracoled, 
pranced, and plunged, as he performed the 
celebrated part of the hobbie-horse, so often 
alluded to in our ancient drama ; and which 
still flourishes on the stage in the battle 
that concludes Bayes’s tragedy. To rival 
the address and agility displayed by this cha- 
racter, another personage advanced, in -the 
more formidable character of a huge dragon, 
with gilded wings, open jaws, and a scarlet 
tongue, cloven at the end, which made 
various effurts to overtake and devour a lad, 
dressed as the lovely Sabzea, daughter of the 
King of Egypt, who fled before him ; while 
a martial Saint George, 4g pe armed 
with a goblet for a helmet, and a spit fora 
lance, ever and anon interfered, and com- 
pelled the monster to relinquish his prey. 
A bear, a wolf, and one or two other wild 
animals, played their parts with the discre- 
tion of Snug the joiner; for the decided 
preference which they gave to the use of 
their hind legs, was sufficient, without any 
formal annunciation, to assure the most 
timorous spectators that they had to do with 
habitual bipeds. There was a groupe of 
outlaws, with Robin Hood and Little John 
at their head—the best representation ex- 
hibited at the time ; and no great wonder, 
since most of the actors were, by profession, 
the banished men and thieves whom they 
presented. Other masqueraders there were, 
of a less marked description. Men were 
disguised as women, and women as men— 
children wore the dress of aged people, and 
tattered with crutch-sticks in their hands, 
furred gowns on their little backs, and caps 
on their round heads—while grandsires as- 
sumed the infantine tone as well as the 
dress of children. Besides these, many had 
their faces painted, and - wore their shirts 
over the rest of their dress ; while coloured 
pasteboard and ribbands furnished out de- 
corations for others. Those who wanted 
all these properties, blacked their faces, and 
turned their jackets inside out ; and thus 
the transmutation of the whole assembly in- 
to a set of mad grotesque mummers, was at 
once completed.” 

The new Abbot addresses them in a tone 
which affects even the most hardy— 

“‘The morrice dancers stood still—the 
hobby-horse surceased his capering—pipe 
and tabor were mute, and ‘ silence, like a 
heavy cloud,’ seemed to descend on the once 
noisy rabble. Several of the beasts were 
obviously moved to ecompunction ; the bear 
could not restrain his sobs, and a huge fox 
was Observed to wipe his eyes with his tail. 
But in especial the dragon, lately so formi- 
dably rampant, now relaxed the terror of 
his claws, uncoiled his tremendous rings, 
and grumbled out of his fiery throat in a re- 





pentant tone, ‘ By the mass, J thought no 




















harm in exercising our old pastime, but an J 
had thought the good Father would haye 
taken it so to heart, I would as soon have 
played your devil as your dragon,’ 

*“‘In this momentary pause, the Abbot 
stood amougst the miscellaneous and gro- 
tesque forms by which he was surrounded, 
triumphant as Saint Anthony, in Callot’s 
Temptations; but Howleglas, the mock 
Abbot would not so resign his purpose.” 

Magdalen interferes, ‘ Unreason’ orders 
her to be ducked, and Roland stabs himn— 
to death but for his stuffing, to make a 

aunch. It is at this period that Sir Hal- 

ert’s appearance gay further mischief ; 
and the more readily, as the revellers turn 
out to be Adam Woodcock, as Howleglas ; 
Dan of the Hawlet-Hurst, the Dragon ; and 
others, the retainers of Aveuel. 

Roland reclaimed by the knight, is wil- 
lingly yielded by Magdalen (who sees in this 
the especial doing of providence) and sent 
under, the guidance of Adam Woodcock, 
to the Regent Murray, at Holyrood House. 
The boy’s character developes itself more 
and more— 

“* Now, he thought, now or never shall I 
become a man, and bear my part in those 
deeds which the simple inhabitants of our 
hamlets repeat to each other as if they were 
wrought by beings of a superior race to 
their own. I will know now, wherefore the 
Knight of Avenel carries his crest so much 
above those of the neighbouring baronage, 
and how it is that men, by valour and wis- 
dom, work their way from the hoddin gray 
coat to the coat of scarlet and gold. Men 
say I have not much wisdom to recommend 
me ; and if that be true, courage must do 
it, for 1 will be a man amongst living men, 
or a dead corpse amongst the dead.” 

Oa reaching the capital, an immediate 
opportunity is afiorded him, for he drops 
into the midst of afray, between the Leslies 
and the Seytons, for the crown of the caw- 
sey (the centre of the road, which is like 
the wall in England, the path of honour) 
and as immediately takes part with the latter. 

Our author now euters upon that sort of 
field, of which he is so skilful a reaper. Hi- 
therto the tale has led us through the mazes 
of private life ; it now links itself to history, 
and to that period of history which is by far 
the most romantic and interesting in the 
annals of Scotland. The matchless skill 
with which he intertwines his thread of 
fiction with the melancholy fate of Mary 
Stuart, is truly admirable. We are so im- 
posed upon by it, that we cannot divest 
ourselves of the reality: it seems as if the 
descriptions were penned, and the facts re- 
lated, by an acute eye-witness. Take, for 
example, one of the views of Edinburgh at 
that unsettled era :—The Regent’s palace— 

“Tt was indeed no common sight to Ro- 
land, the vestibule of a palace, traversed by 
its various groupes,—some radiant with 
gaiety—some pensive, and apparently weigb- 
ed down by affairs concerning the state, 
or concerning themselves. Here the ho 
statesman, with his cautious yet command- 
ing look, his furred cloak and sable pantou- 
fles ; there the soldicr in buff and steel, his 
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long sword jarring against the pavement, and 
his whiskered upper lip and frowning brow ; 
there again passed my lord’s serving-man, 
high of heart, and bloody of hand, humble 
to his master.and his master’s equals, inso- 
lent to all others. To these might be add- 
ed, the poor suitor, with his anxious look 
and depressed mien—the officer, full of his 
brief authority, elbowing his betters, and 
possibly his benefactors, out of the road— 
the proud priest, who sought a better bene- 
fice—the proud baron, who sought a grant 
of church lands—the robber chief, who came 
to solicit a.pardon for the injuries he had 
inflicted on his neighbours—the plundered 
franklin, who came to seck vengeante for 
that which he had himself received. Be- 
sides, there was the mustering and disposi- 
tion of guards and of soldiers—the dispatch- 
ing of messengers, and the receiving them 
—the trampling and neighing of horses 
without the gate—the flashing of arms, and 
rustling of plumes, and jingling of spurs 
within it. In short, it was that gay and 
splendid confusion, in which the eye of 
youth sces all that is brave and brilliant, and 
that of experience much that is doubtful, 
<leceitful, false, and hollow—hopes that will 
never be gratified—promises which will ne- 
ver he fulfilled—pride in the disguise of 
humility—and insolence in that of frank 
and generous bounty.” 

We pass over a rencontre with Catherine, 
and a remarkable visit at the hostelry from a 
young chevalier, whom he takes to be that 
fair damsel in disguise, and who presents 
him with a sword, under an cath never to 
draw it until bidden by his lawful sovereign. 
It would not be fair to our readers to antici- 
pate too much of the plot, though an author 
of such power over the mind, as we have 
here before us, needs to care little for that 
terrible drawback on common novelists. The 
object for which Roland was despatched to 

Edinburgh by Glendinning, was to be ap- 
pointed page to Queen Mary, at Lochmaben 
castle, in the interest of the Regent Murray, 
her other attendants, Lady Mary Fleming 
and Catherine Seyton, being of her own se- 
jection. To Lochmaben, accordingly, our 
hero is sent, with the Lords Lyndesay and 
Ruthven, when the hapless quecn is forced 
to sign her abdication of the throne. 

The portraits of these noblemen, and those 
of Murray and Morton, are worthy of Van- 
dyke ; nor is the limner less happy in the 
Lady of Lochmaben, the mother of the Re- 
geut, whose hatred of Mary is aggravated by 
her legitimate descent—a living reproach to 
her amour with James V. 

But ‘the highest effort is the charac- 
ter of Mary herself. After all that has 
been written upon that subject, it appears 
as fresh and original as if untouched by other 
hands—a powerfal, natural, and exquisite 
performance. The traits, however, are so 

blended with the greater portion of the book, 
that it must be read to give an idea of their 
captivating nature. We shall only select 
what can be intelligibly separated. ~ 
_ “Her face, her form, have been so deeply 
impressed upon the imagination, that, even 
at the distanee of nearly three centuries, it is 
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unnecessary to remind the most ignoraut and 
uninformed reader of the striking traits which 
characterize that remarkable countenance, 
which seems at once to combine our ideas of 
the majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, 
leaving us to doubt whether they express 
most happily the queen, the beauty, or the 
accomplished woman. Who is there, at the 
very mention of Mary Stuart’s name, that 
has not her countenance before him, fami- 
liar as that of the mistress of his youth, or 
the favourite daughter of his advanced age? 
Even those who feel themselves compel- 
led to believe all, or much of what her ene- 
mies laid to her charge, cannot think with- 
outa sigh upon a countenance expressive 
of any thing rather than the foul crimes 
with which she was charged when living, 
and which still continue to shade, if not 
to blacken her memory. That brow, so 
truly open and regal—those eye-brows, so 
regularly graceful, which yet were saved 
from the charge of regular insipidity by 
the beautiful eflect of the hazel eyes which 
they overarched, and which seem to ut- 
ter a thousand histories—the nose, with 
all its Grecian precision of outline—the 
mouth, so well proportioned, so sweetly 
formed, as.if designed to speak nothing but 
what was delightful to hear—the dimpled 
chin—the stately swan-like neck, form a 
countenance, the like of which we know not 
to have existed in any other character mov- 
ing in that high class of life, where the zct- 
resses as well as the actors command gene- 
ral and undivided attention. It is in vain 
to say that the portraits which exist of this 
remarkable woman are not like each other; 
for, anidst their discrepancy, each possesses 
general features which the eye at once ac- 
knowledges as peculiar to the vision which 
our imagination has raised while we read 
her history for the first time, and which 
has been impressed upon it by the nume- 
rous prints and pictures which we have 
seen. Indeed we cannot look on the worst 
of them, however deficient in point of exe- 
cution, without saying that it is meant for 
Queen Mary ; fe no small instance it is 
of the power of beauty, that her charms 
should have remained the subject not mere- 
ly of admiration, but of warm and chival- 
rous interest, after the lapse of sucha length 
of time. We know that by far the most 
acute of those who, in latter days, have 
adopted the unfavourable view of Mary’s 
character, longed, like the executioner be- 
fore his dreadful task was performed, to kiss 
the fair hand of her on whom he was about 
to perform so horrible a duty.” 

Perhaps we cannot pourtray her better 
than by copying a passage of the audience 
given to the adverse Lords. Lord R. reads 
the deed of renunciation : 

“* « And, is this a// my loving subjects re- 
quire of me, my lord?’ said Mary, in a tone 
of bitter irony. ‘Do they really stint 
themselves to the easy boon that I should 
yield up the crown, which is mine by birth- 
tight, to an infant, which is scarcely more 
than a year old—fling down my sceptre, 
and take up a distaff—O no! it is too little 





for them to ask—That other roll of parch- 
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ment contains something harder to be com: 
plied with, and which may more highly tax 
my readiness to comply with the petitions of 
my lieges.’ 

**«This parchment,’ answered Ruthven, 
in the same tone of inflexible gravity, and 
unfolding the instrument as he spoke, ‘ is 
one by which your Grace constitutes your 
nearest in blood, and the most honourable 
and trust-worthy of your subjects, James, 
Earl of Murray, Regent of the Kingdom 
during the minority of the young King. He 
already holds the appointment trom the Se- 
cret Cotneil.’ 

“ The Quéen gave a sort of shriek, and 
clapping her hands together, exclaimed, 
* Comes the arrow out of his quiver ?—out 
of my brother’s bow? Alas! I looked for 
his return from France as my sole, at least 
my reatiest chance of deliverance. And yet, 
when I heard that he had assumed the govern- 
ment, I guessed he would shame to wicld 
it in my name.’ 

*‘¢] must pray your answer,’ madam, 
said Lord Ruthven, ‘ to the demand of the 
Council.’ 

«The demand of the Council!’ said the 
Queen ; ‘ say rather the demand of a set of 
robbers, impatient to divide the spoil they 
have seized. To such a demand, and sent 
by the mouth of a traitor, whose scalp, but 
for my womanish mercy, should long since 
have stood on the city gates, Mary of Scot- 
land has no answer.’ 

“**T trust, madam,’ said Lord Ruthven, 
‘my being unacceptable to your presence 
will not add to your obduracy of resolution. 
It may become you to remember that the 
death of the minion, Rizzio, cost the house 
of Ruthven its head and leader. My father, 
more worthy than a whole province of such 
vile sycophants, diedin exile, and broken- 
hearted.’ 

** The Queen clasped her hands on her 
face, and resting her arms on the table, 
stooped down her head and wept so bitterly 
that the tears were seen to find their way in 
streams between the white and slender fin- 
gers with which she endeavoured to conceal 
them. : 

“« «My lords,’ said Sir Robert Melville, 
‘ this is too wuch rigour. Under your lord- 
ships’ favour, we came hither, not to re- 
vive old griefs, but to find the mode of avoid- 
ing new ones.’ ‘ Sir Robert Melville,’ said 
Ruthven, ‘ we best know for what purpose We 
were delegated hither, and wherefore you 
were somewhat unnecessarily sent to attend 
us.’ ‘ Nay, by my hand,’ said Lord Linde- 
sey, ‘I know not why we were cumbered 
with the good knight, unless he comes in 
place of the lump of sugar which pothicars 
put into their wholesome but bitter medica- 
ments, to please a froward child—a needless 
labour, methinks, where men have the 
means to makethem swallow the physic other- 
wise” * Nay, my lords,’ said Melville, ‘ ye best 
know your own secret instructions. I con- 
ceive I shall best obey mine in striving to 
mediate between her grace and you.’ 
‘Be silent, Sir Robert Melville,’ said the 
Queen, arising, and her face still glow 





ing with agitation as she spoke. * My ker- 
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chief, Fleming—I shame that traitors should 
have power to move ne thus.—Tell me, 
proud lords,’ she added, wiping away the 
tears as she spoke, ‘ by what earthly warrant 
can liege subjects pretend to challenge the 
rights of an anointed Sovereign—to throw 
off the allegiance they have vowed, and to 
ke away the crown from the head on which 
jivine warrant hath placed it ?’ 

*** Madam,’ said Ruthven, ‘I will deal 
plainly with you. Your reign, from the dis- 
mal field of Pinkie-cleuch, when you were 
a babe in the cradle, till now, that ye stand 
a grown dame before us, hath been such a 
tragedy of losses, disasters, civil dissentions, 
and foreign wars, that the like is not to be 
found in our chronicles. The French and 
English have, of one consent, made Scot- 
land the battle-field on which to fight out 
their own ancient quarrel. For ourselves, 
every man’s hand hath been against his bro- 
ther, nor hath a year passed over without 
rebellion and slaughter, exile of nobles, and 
oppressing of the commons. We may endure 
it no longer, and, therefore, as a prince, to 
whom God hath refused the gift of hearken- 
ing to wise counsel, and on whose dealings 
and projects no blessing hath ever descended, 
we pray you to give way to other rule and 
governance of the land, that a remnant may 
yet be saved to this distracted realm.’ ” 

An incident connected with Roland’s 
sword ultimately decides the queen, and she 
signs the documents. 

“<« My lords,’ said Mary, with inexpressi- 
ble grace and dignity, ‘the evils we ‘cannot 
resist we must submit to—1 will subscribe 
these parchinents with.such liberty of choice 
as my condition permits me. Were 1 on 
yonder shore, witha fleet jennet and ten 
good and loyal knights around me, | would 
subscribe my sentence of eternal condemna- 
tion, as soon as the resignation of my throne. 
But here, in the castle of Lochleven, with 
deep water around me—and you, my lords, 
beside me,—1] have no freedom of choice. 
Give me the pen, Melville, and bear witness 
- to what 1 do, and why 1 do it” ‘lt is our 
hope your Grace will not suppose yourself 
compelled, by any apprehensions from us,’ 
said the Lord Ruthven, ‘to execute what 
must be your own voluntary deed.’ The 
Queen had already stooped towards the 
table, and placed the parchment before her, 
with the pen between her fingers, ready for 
the important act of signature, But when 
Lord Ruthvey had done speaking, she looked 
“=. stopped short, and threw down the pen. 
*1f,” said she, ‘1 am expected to declare 
1 give wig ben crown of free will, or other- 
wise than because 1 am compelled to re- 
nounce it by the threat of worse evils to my- 
self and my subjects, 1 will not put my name 
to such an untruth—not to gain full posses- 
sion of England, France, and Scotland, all 
vnce my own, in possession or by right.’ 

“** Beware, madam,’ said Lindesay ; and 
snatching hold of the Queen’s arm with his 
own gauutletted hand, he pressed it, in the 
rudeness of his passion, more closely per- 
haps than he was himself aware of,—* be- 
ware how you contend with those who are‘ 





the stronger, and have the mastery of your 
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fate.’ He held his grasp on her arm, bend- 
ing his eyes on her with a stern and intimida- 
ting look, till both Ruthven and Melville 
cried shame ; and Dot » who had hitherto 
remained in a state of apparent apathy, had 
made a stride from the door, as if to inter- 
fere. The rude Baron then quitted his hold, 
disguising the confusion which he really felt 
at having indulged his passion to such extent, 
under a sullen and contemptuous smile. The 
Queen immediately began, with an expres- 
sion of pain, to bare the arm which he had 
grasped, by drawing up the sleeve of her 
own, and it appeared that his grasp had 
eft the purple marks of his iron fingers upon 
her flesh—‘* My lord,’ she said, ‘ as a knight 
and gentleman, you might have spared my 
frail arm so severe a proof that you have the 
greater strength on your side, and are re- 
solved to use it, But 1 thank you for it— 
it is the most decisive token of the terms on 
which this day’s business is to rest.—1 draw 
you to witness, both lords and ladies,’ she 
said, shewing the marks of the grasp on her 
arm, ‘ that 1 subscribe these instruments in 
obedience to the sign manual of my Lord of 
Lindesay, which you may see imprinted on 
mine arm.’ ” 

In this part of the story there are many 
passages which will suit the present times, 
and we doubt not soon to see them borrowed 
from Queen Mary, to be applied, by her 
friends, to Queen Caroline.* 





* Not to interrupt our epitome we sub- 
joia two or three for their use :— 

Lady Mary Fleming says, ‘I trust it is 
impossible that we can, any of us, or in any 
circumstances, forget, that few as we are, 
we form the houshold of the Queen of Scot- 
land ; and that, in her calamity, all boyish 
mirth and childish jesting can only serve to 
give a great triumph to her enemics, who 
have already found their account in objecting 
to her the lightness of every idle folly, that the 
young and the gay practised in her court.” 

Roland exclaims, ‘ But, for betraying this 
unhappy Queen, God knows Iam guiltless 
of the thought. Did I believe worse of her, 
than as her servant I wish—as her subject 
I dare to do—l would not betray her—far 
from it—I would aid her in aught which could 
tend to a fair trial of her cause,” 

Again, “‘ ‘ This poor Queen,’ says Roland, 
‘IT know she is unhappy—but, Catherine, 
do you hold her innocent? She is accused 
of murder,’ ‘DoT hold the lamb guilty, 
because it is assailed by the wolf?’ answered 
Catherine ; ‘ do I hold yonder sun polluted, 
because an earth-damp sullies his beams?” 

And perhaps the following, from Mary’s 
own lips, will seem to the parties above al- 
luded to the aptest saying of all; “ Thou 
knowest, my friend, whether to make those 
who have served me happy. was not ever 
Mary’s favourite pastime. When I have been 
rebuked by the stern preachers of the Cal- 
vinist heresy—when I have seen the fierce 
countenances of my nobles averted from me, 
has it not been because I mixed in the harm- 
less pleasures of the young and gay, and 
rather for the sake of. their happiness than 
my own, have mingled in the masque, the 





Young George Douglas, whose exploit in 
delivering the Queen from imprisonment is 
well known, is now introduced; an‘ the plans 
of the limited court of Mary to escape,together 
with their doubts whether to trust Roland 
or treat him as an enemy, occupy a con- 
siderable space. Douglas’s love and devot- 
eduess are as finely delineated as dny other 
individual passions in the Abbot ; praise be- 
yond this it would not be easy to bestow 
upon their treatment. 

Roland somehow finds grace in the sight 
of the Lady of Lochmaben, and is sent on a 
business of hers to Kinross, on the main- 
land. Here there is a fair and gala day, into 
the sports of which he enters with youthful 
alacrity, under the auspices of- a whimsical 
personage, the Douglas’s chamberlain, Dr. 
Luke Lundin. But the most important 
matters connected with this mission are his 
meeting once more with the supposci Ca- 
therine in disguise, and with the Abbot 
Ambrosius ; and with Margaret Greme, in 
the garb of a witch, and under the name of 
Mother Nicneven ; in short with the Queen’s 
partizans devising means for her flight, and 
in intelligence with the castle through the 
means of George Douglas. 

The fair and its shows are in the usual 
style of our able reviver of ancient manners ; 
but we have quoted teo inuch to be able to 
give what of our space we wish to descrip- 
tion, and must brief y hurry on to the close. 
On returning to the island, Roland is locked 
out of the castle py Dryfesdale the steward, 
his enemy, and a fanatical villain. Obliged 
to lie all night in the garden, he accidentally 
defeats a plot for releasing the Queen, and 
George Douglas, being thus betrayed, flies 
to the mainland. Roland is now the last 
hope of Mary, whom the Steward attempts 
to poison, but having purchased the drugs 
from Mother Nicneven, they prove to be 
innoxious. The catastrophe hurries on. 
Dryfesdale is sent off by the Lady, and 
stabbed in a quarrel by Henry Seyton, the 
brother of Catherine. “His letters lead to 
the formation of a better plan for the escape 
of the captive Queen, which is finally effected, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Roland. 
The Queen is almost overcome as the hour 
approaches, and Catherine exclaims :— 

“« For God’s sake, madam, droop not 
now—sink not now’ ‘Call upon Our 
Lady, my Liege,’ said the Lady Fleming— 
, call upon your tutelar saint.‘ Call the 
spirits of the hundred kings you are descend- 
ed from,’ exclaimed the page ; * in this hour 
of need, the resolution of a monarch were 
worth the aid of a hundred saints” ‘0! 
Roland Grame,’ sa‘d Mary, in a tone of 
deep despondency, ‘ be true to me—many 
have been false to me. Alas! I have not always 
been true to myself. My mind misgives ine 
that I shall die in bondage, and that this bold 





song, or the dance, with the youth of my 
household. Well, I repent not of it—though 
Knox termed it sin, and Morton degradation 
—I was happy, because I saw happiness 
around me; and woe betide the wretched 
jealousy that can extract guilt out of the 
overflowings of an unguarded gaiety! 
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———_——— 
attempt will cost all our lives. It was fore- 
told me by a soothsayer in France, that I 
should die in prison, and by a violent death, 
and here comes the hour—O, would to God 
it found me prepared!? * Madam,’ said Ca- 
therine Seyton, ‘ remember you are a Queen. 
Better we all died in wwe attempting to 
gain our freedom, than remained here to be 
poisoned, as men rid them of the noxious 
vermin that haunt old houses.’ ‘ You are 
right, Catherine,’ said the Queen; ‘ and 
Mary will bear her like herself. But, alas ! 
your young and buoyant spirit can ill spell 
the causes which have broken mine. For- 
give me, my children, and farewell for a 
while—I will prepare both mind and body 
for this awful venture.’ ” 

But we are warned to wind up: Mary’s 
evasion leads to the fatal battle in which 
her friends are defeated, and her flight 
into England. Young Seyton is slain, and 
so is George Douglas, in an affecting way, 
before the face of his much loved mistress. 
A melancholy interest is raised by making 
this happen at the castle of Crookstone, 
where Mary passed her happy bridal days 
with Darafey. Roland is found to be the 
son of Julian Avenel and his wife, a Greme 
{the child left by his dead parents in the field 
of strife, which concludes the Monastery), 
and of course the representative of the house 
of Avenel. A short addition informs us of 
his union with Catherine, who was compelled 
to leave her sovereign when her imprison- 
ment in England was rendered more straight 
by the dissembling Elizabeth and her crafty 
counsellors. We can only subjoin the final 
exit of Magdalen. 

“* Seizing Roland’s hand, she led him to 
the Queen’s feet, kneeling herself upon one 
knee, and causing him to kneel on both. 
* Mighty Princess,’ she said, ‘ look on this 
flower—it was found by a kindly stranger on 
a bloody field of battle, and long it was ere 
my anxious eyes saw, and my arms pressed 
all that was left of my only daughter.— 
For your sake, and for that of the holy faith 
we both profess, I could leave this plant, 
while it was yet tender, to the nurture of 
Strangers—ay, of enemies, to whom, per- 
chance, his blood would have been as whie, 
had the heretic Glendinning known that he 
had in his house the heir of Julian Avenel.— 
Since then I have seen him only in a few 
hours of doubt and dread, and now I part 
with the child of my love—forever—for- 
ever.—O, for every weary step I have made 
in your rightful cause, in this and in foreign 
lands, give protection to the child whom I 
must no more call mine!’ * I swear to you, 
mother,’ said the Queen, deeply affected, 
that, for your suke and his own, his ha piness 
and fortunes shall be our charge!’ ‘ I thank 
you, daughter of princes,’ said Magdalen 
and pressed her lips, first to the Queen's 
rayon then to the brow of her grandson. 
And now, _She said, drying her tears, and 
rising with dignity ; ‘ Earth has had its own, 


and Heaven claims the rest. Lioness of Scot- 
land, go furth and conquer, and if the prayers 
of R ‘levoted votaress can avail thee, they 
Wil rise In many a land, and from manv a 
distant shrine, ‘ 4 


I will glide like a ghost 
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from land to land, from temple to temple ; 
and where the very name of my country is 
unknown, the priests shall ask who is the 
Queen of that distant’ northern land, for 
whom the aged pilgrim was so fervent in 
prayer—Farewell, honour be thine, and 
earthly prosperity, if it be the will of God— 
if not, may the penance thou shalt do here, 
ensure thee happiness hereafter.—Let no one 
speak or follow me—my resolution is taken— 
my vow cannot be cancelled.’ ” 

“« She glided from their presence as she 
spoke, and her last look was upon her 
beloved grandchild.” 

The battle tempts us to another extract, but 
we must forbear ; and we lay down our pen, 
grateful to the author for one of the most 
varied and noble banquets he has yet pre- 
sented to an admiring public. Had we ineli- 
nation, we have no room for criticism; but 
we may, we think, safely presume, that for 
what it evinces of insight into the springs of 
human action, wonderful skill in the delinea- 
tion of character, and marvellous art in 
making a pleasing story, the vehicle for 
bringing into view a most, interesting epoch 
of national history, with descriptions of the 
times and moving pictures of ancient man- 
ners,—the Abbot will vie even with Wa- 
verley and Ivanhoe. 





COLMAN’S POSTHUMOUS LETTERS, 
(Concluded.) 

We resume our extracts from Garrick’s 
correspondence.—Venice, January 12, 1764. 

*‘ 1am tir’d to death; tho I have seen here 
such sights I had no Conception of but in 
Fairy land, & have seen the Visions of the 
Arabian Nights realiz’d by the Venetian 
Regate; This Show was given the 4* of 
this Month in honour of our King & to en- 
tertain the Duke. I shall be a week in tel- 
ling you all I saw and felt that Day. Such 
Elegant luxury! which plainly shew’d, that 
the Contrivers were as little formidable in 
war & Politicks, as they were superiour to 
all ye World as Managers of a Puppet-Shew 
—I have taken my Evening Walks of Medi- 
tation on the Rialto, & have fancy’d myself 
waiting for my friend Pierre, but the whole 
Idea has vanish’d at the Sight of a Venetian 
Noble, who can give you no Idea in look & 
in dress but that of an Apparitor to a Spiri- 
tual Court in the Country.” 

Paris Nov. 10, 1764. 

“Tam a little y* worse for wear, and 
was so alter’d a fortnight ago, that I was 
not known, till I spoke; but now, my 
Cheeks are swelling, my belly rounding, & 
I can pass lor a tolerable looking French 
Man; but my Nerves, S*: my nerves— 
They are agitated at times; & the Duke of 
Devonshire’s death had very near crackt 
them—they kept his Death from me, by the 
managt of the best of Women & Wives, till 
Iwas better able to struggle with such a 
Heart-breaking loss— He lov’d me to the 
greatest Confidence, & I deserv’d it by my 
gratitude, tho not by my Merits—I must 
not dwell upon this subject, it shakes me 
from head to fooi—t! can’t forget him—and 
the blow was as dreadful to me in my weak 





condition as it was unexpectcd—I heard 
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nothing of Hubert and Hogarth before your 
letter told me of their Deaths—I was much 
affected with your News, the loss of 30 many. 
of my acquaintance in so short a timeis'@ 
melancholly reflection: Churchill I hear, is 
at the point of death at Boulogn, This may 
be report only—he is certainly very ill—what 
a lust of publishing has possess’d him for 
some time past—the greatest Genius no 
more than the greatest Beauty, can withstand 
‘such continu’d prostitution—I am sorry, very 
sorry for him—such Talents with prudence 
had commanded the Nation—I +have seen 
some extracts I don’t admire.” * * 

“You wish me in Southampton Street— 
& so do I wish myself there; but not for 
Acting or Managing, but to see you, my Dr 
Colman, and other Friends—ye Doctors all 
have forbid me thinking of business—I have 
at present lost all taste for y* stage—it was 
once my greatest passion, & I labor’d for 
many years like a true Lover—but lam grown 
cold—should my desires return, 1 am the 
Town’s humble servant again—tho she is a 
great Coquette, & 1 want Youth, vigorous 

Youth, to bear up against her occasional Ca- 

priciousness—but more of this when I see 
you—Foote has been here, 1 did not see 
him.” 

This pretended indifference to the stage 
may be contrasted with the paltry puffing 
which subsequent letters enforce as prepara- 
tory to Garrick’s return and reappearance. 
In this respect he seems to have been a 
Master of Arts. Ex. gr—I\na letter dated 
Jan. 27, 1765, he says— 

‘* Suppose there was an extract 6f a letter 
from Paris ?—in which many things may be 
mention’d & yt triend among y® rest, that it 
may take off all suspicion from me : | should 
be glad that you would add, diminish, cor- 
rect, and blow a little pepper into y* tail 
of y¢ following Nonsense. 

—Extract of a letter from Paris— 
‘the great subject of Conversation 
here at present is the Hermaphrodite who 
has married a Girl at Lyons—they have an- 
null’d ye marriage there, and in their sentence 
have condemn’d the Hermaphrodite to wear 
Woman’s Apparel hereafter—from y® cir- 
cumstances of this case (& very strange they 
are) the Sentence is thought unjust, and 
there is an appeal from it to y¢ Conrts here, 
and the Curious wait with great impatience 
for the Consequences —the Philosophical 
Dictionary which has made so great a noise 
here, & thought to be Voltaire’s, is absolute- 
ly disown'd by him, & for very good reasons, 
the parliament has taken it into considcra- 
tion, & if the Author is known, He miy 
have reason to repent both of his Wit & his 
Indecency—the iay house (the french one 
1 mean) cannot stand against. the eomick 
a ay at the Italians—the last which is 
taken from our George Barnwell, & call’d 
VEcole de la Jeunesse, is much adimir’d— 
They have chang’d the Murder of the Uncle 
into an intention of robbing his Serutore, 
where the Young Man finds his Uncle’s Will, 
in which he is left Heir to all his. Unele’s 
Estate—this occasions a new Catastrophe, 
by repentance &c. & it Ends happily & he: - 
vily,” &c. &e.  ** L write (lie adds) in cat.- 
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fusion for ye Ambussador’s Private Secreta- 
ry has promis’d to send this for me in his 
packet & the man waits for it—I think you 
must leave me out as | have, or begin y*® 
Paragraph about me ; ¢ our little Stage Heroe 
looks better than he did &c ’—if you think 
it right speak of me as you please, gravely, 
ludicrously, jokingly, or how you will, so 
that Iam not suspected to write it—pray 
touch this matter up for us & believe me at 
times & in all humours—walking, trotting 


or Gallopin 
«Ever & Ever y's D. Garrick.” 


In a letter about two month’s later we 
find the following olla. 

“But Mum—pray does Powell continue 
to visit you, and get a little Sense from you, 
or is he topsey turvey like y¢ rest & thinks 
like Rich¢ ye 3¢ that he is himself alone ? 
] hope he ts wiser—but 1’ll answer for No- 
thing or Nobody in a playhouse—the Devil 
has put his hoof into it, & he was a Deceiver 
from y¢ beginning of ye world—tell me really 
what youthink of hin—I am told by several 
that he will bawl & roar—Ross, I hear, has 
got reputation in Lear—I dont doubt it— 
the Town is a facetious Gentleman—What 
do you mean, my good friend, by my being 
oblig’d to appear, if I manage? upon look- 
ing over y* letter, I find your words ave Ex- 
pected to appear—I must intreat you to be 
very sincere with me—do the Town in gene- 
ral really wish to see me on ye Stage? or 
ure they (which I rather think y¢ truth) as 
cool about it as their humble Servant ?— 
I have no maw for it, at all, & yet some- 
thing must be done to restore our credit : 
that I may be able to play, & as well as Ever, 
I will not deny, but that I am able to do as 
T have done, wear & tear, I neither must or 
can, or will—the Physicians here, Dt Gem 
among the rest, advise me, to a man, against 
appearing again.” 

Ve shall not dwell upon the little trick- 
eries of business which transpire in pages 
280, 281, &e.: the following extract is more 
agreeable to our tastes and purposes ; and 
with it we conclude our quotations. 

To George Colman. Christmas day. 

May Xmas give three all her checr, 

And lead thee toa happy ycar ! 

Tho wicked Gout has come by stealth, 

And threats Encroachments on my health ; 

Tho still my foes indulge their Spite, 

And, what their malice prompts, will write ; 

Tho now to me the Stage is hateful, 

And He, who owes me most, ungratefull ; 

Yet think not, George, my hours are sad, 

Oh no—my heart is more than glad ; 

That Moment all my Cares were gone, 

When You & I again were One; 

This gives to CunistTmaS all her cheer, 

And leads me to auarry YEAR.” 

In one of his letters speaking of Cumber- 
land, Garrick says, ‘* It was impossible for 
you to satisfy Cumberland, had ye rack 
fore’d from you as much falshood, as he has 
vanity—I am very glad you have prepar’d 
him for me ; had you been as mischievous 
as you were sincere with him, You might 
have sent him so high Season’d, & stuff'd so 
full wt® conceit, that I should have had much 
ado to lower him; he has behav’d so dis- 


agreeably with me, that I must have a pluck 
at his feathers, whether they belong to Te- 
rence, Shadwell, or are of his own growth.” 
In another, he says, “‘I am very angry with 
Powell for playipg that detestable part of 
Alexander—Every Genius must despise it, 
because that, & such fustian-like Stuff, is the 
bane of true merit—Ifa man can act it well, 
I mean to please y¢ People, he has something 
in him that a actor sh¢ not have—he 
might serv’d Mrs. Pritchard, & himself too, 
in some good natural character: I hate 
your Roarers.” 

Before we have done we shall just state 
that the Editor seems in his notes to be ra- 
ther inclined to depreciate those of whom 
he speaks; he also treats Cumberland very 
slightingly, as well as Murphy and others. 
Henderson the actor appears from his letters 
to have been a very superior being to the 
general run of performers ; and Gentleman 
Smith, from his, to have been a quarrelsome 
fellow. 

Uy yon looking back, we feel that we may 
safely mention this volume as a production 
that will afford much gratification to the 
public. 





BRITISH FRUIT TREES. 


[Extracts and Observations continued: Philfips’ 
Pomarium, 8vo.] 


Gourd.—* The bottle-gourd, (lagenaria) 
grows in many parts of the world to near 
six feet long, and two feet thick. The rinds 
or shells are used by the negroes in the West 
India islands as bottles, holding from one 
pint to many gallons. Barham speaks of 
one that held nine gallons; and the Rev. 
Mr. Griffith Hughes mentions them, in his 
History of Barbadoes, as holding twenty- 
two gallons. Sloane mentions one of these 
gourds as large asthe human bedy. * * 

“‘ The gourd, called Vegetable Marrow, is 
of a pale yellow colour. Those I have seen 
did not exceed from seven to nine inches in 
length. It has only been known a few years 
in this country; and, I believe, was not sold 
in the shops and markets before the summer 
of 1819; and although they are of so late an 
introduction, the accounts are very imper- 
fect: but it seems most probable that the 
seeds were brought in some East India 
ships, and likely from Persia, where it is 
called cicader. It is cultivated in the same 
manner as cucumbers, and is said by those 
who have grown them to be very productive. 
This fruit is used for culinary purposes in 
every stage of its growth. When very 

oung, it is good fried with butter; when 
f-grown, it is said to be excellent, either 
plainly boiled, and served up sliced on toast- 
> as as us; or stewed with rice 
sauce, for which purpose it is likewise sliced. 
It is often sentto table mashed like turnips : 
when full grown, it is used for pies. It has 
been highly recommended to me by many 
persons who have grown it, while others 
speak of it as but little superior to the pom- 
ion.” 
. We observe, from Galiffe, 
pumpkin is the principal food of the lower 


7 
that the 
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that it might be very advantageously intro- 
duced into the messes of this country, but 
for the prejudice against all innovations of 
this sort, and for purposes of economy, 
which Mr. Phillips has noticed. All along 
the Danube too the gourd and meton consti- 
tute, during their season, the daily meals of 
the labouring classes. 

But we return to our extracts, which af- 
ford so much for consideration, and offer so 
many useful suggestions. 

Grape Vine.—‘* The Duke of Portland 
has upwards of a hundred kinds of grape- 
vines at his seat at Welbeck ; and in the year 
1781, his grace made a present to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham of a bunch of grapes 
that grew in his vinery, which weighed 
nineteen pounds and a half: it was nineteen 
inches and a half in the greatest diameter, 
four feet and a half in circumference, and 
twenty-one inches and three quarters in 
length. It was conveyed to Wentworth 
House, a distance of twenty miles, by four 
labourers, who carried it suspended on a 
staff, in pairs, by turns. 

“The vine at Hampton-Court Palace, 
which was planted in the year 1769, has a 
stem of thirteen inches in girth,and a principal 
branch 114 feet in length, which, in one 
year, produced,two thousand and two hup- 
dred bunches of grapes, each weighing, on 
an average, a pound. His late revered Ma- 
jesty enjoyed the fruit of this vine halfa cen- 
tury. Fruit was the only luxury in which 
he indulged himself, and that was cultivated 
in the Royal Gardens to the highest periec- 
tion, and served at table in great abundance. 

“The first duty on wines was one penny 
per ton, which was in the year 1272, when 
wine gaugers were first appointed at London 
and the principal sea-ports. The new gauge 
duty at London alone amounted to fifteen 
pounds sixteen shillings and seven-pence, 
which makes the quantity imported amount 
to 7,598 pipes. ‘The principal customs for 
importation, at that period, seem to have 
been on wines chiefly French and Rhenish, 
as there is yet searccly any mention of Spa- 
nish, or Portuguese, or Italian wine. (. Ma- 
doa’s History of the Exchequer.) ; 

“In the year 1409, the duty on wine was 
three shillings per ton. 

«* Grapes seem to have become rare about 
the year 1560. Strype, in his life of Grind- 
all, Bishop of London, (who was one of the 
earliest encouragers of botany in this king- 
dom,) writes, that his grapes, at Fulham, 
“were esteemed of that value, and a fruit 
Queen Elizabeth stood so well affected to, 
and so early ripe, that the bishop used every 
year to send her Majesty a present of 
them.’” 

The following lines, of a poet of the fourth 
century, show what wines the Britons of 
ree had a knowledge of. 

“Ye shall have rumney and malespine, 
Both yprocrasse and vernage wyne, 
Mountrese and wyne of Greek, 

Both algrade and despice eke; 
Antioche and Bastarde, 

Pyment also, and ‘garnarde, 

Wyne of Greke, and Muscadell, 

Both clare, pyment, and Rochell. 








orders in Venice; and have no doubt but 
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*« Some of these liquors, as ypocrasse, py- 
ment, and clare, were compounded of wine, 
honey, and spices.” é 

Juniper.—“ It has been said, that a coal 
of juniper wood, covered with ashes of the 
same kind, will keep on fire a whole year.” 


(Mr. Phillips, in a note, has been obliging 
enough to assure us, that the weight of the 
gooseberries, alluded to in this work, the ac- 
count of which we quoted last Saturday, was 
three Guineas and a half, and not three Grains 
anda half, as we imagined. They were grown 
by Mr. Lee of Hammersmith, by whom they 
were weighed. ] 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SURPRISING PROPHECIES! ! 
Moore’s ALMANAC. 


Sir.—l last night, immediately on my re- 
turn from a month’s trip to the Continent, 
weni to pay my respects to my grandmother, 
and had scarcely acknowledged her afiee- 
tionate gratulations, with her pious ‘‘ Blessed 
be God,” when I perceived her venerable 
countenance assume a playful air of triumph, 
which prepared me to expect some new con- 
viction, “ setting me to rights” for a former 
error, onthe score of incredulity. For, be 
it known, the good old lady has a little 
taint of ancient superstition, which being 
so unfitting with her good sense and real 
piety, somehow conveys an indescribable 
interest to the minds of all her grandchildren, 
having begotten a thousand little disputations 
which show her weak side, and which will 
be treasured up by our family coterie who 
way survive her, with fond recollection. 

Well, then, Mr. Editor, 1 saw the secret 
triumph playing on her benignant brow— 
and inwardly began to ery “ peccavi.” “ Now 
Sir,” said she, with that mock gravity, which 
she affects so well, and holding her admo- 
uishing finger to my face, “ Now, Sir, will 
you henceforth have the presumption to 
laugh at my credulity? Thou saucy boy *!” 
And very coolly putting on her spectacles, 
took from her favourite work-basket, what 
= may -_ for a long time before you 

it upon; and pointing to a passage, alread 
marked with her pencil, my ain, 
said, “read you that, and that.” 

“Well, dear Granny,” said I, “ this cer- 
tainly 1s strange enough.” She took the 
book from me, and smiling with conscious 
pprwal said, “ Aye master Phil. I knew 

should have you some day ;” and with her 
accustomed mildness returned Moore’s 
ALMANAC carefully back into the conserva- 
a | ay . 

iNOW ‘ 
been a pestle ger ie oq ema rm 
Mn ath er to Moore’s Al- 

danac, from the year of our Lord being 
bissextile or leap’ year, 1760 to thi 
tim Sl > » Up to this 

€, Speaking from the recollection of my 
srandfather’s chronology of this event - who 
good man, (venerated be his memory,) I 

*N.B. i 
female poeguaals pote peed aPhn Sard 4 


: eda 
their sex, by marrying prt re example to 








verily believe first taught me my unbelic/ 
in this mystic book. 

The passages so carefully treasured up, 
and identically marked for the conversion of 
the sceptic Phil., I have ley granny’s per- 
mission copied out, and send them for the 
contemplation of your readers, whether 
seasoned like my grandmother, with a spice 
of superstition, or far gone in cabalystic 
reverie, or like him that overthrew old Sidro- 
phel and kicked the impertinent Thwackum, 
who held no allegiayce to the stars at all, 
knowing that among the multitude of readers 
** now a-days,” there are some— 


“© Of those Athenian sceptic owls, 
That will not credit their own souls, 
Or any science understand 
Beyond the reach of eye or hand : 
But measuring all things by their own 
Knowledge, hold nothing's to be known : 
Those wholesale critics, that in Correr 
Housgs cry down all pa1Losopny.” 


Mister Editor, this is a sad business. 
“ There is no moral speculation in the land.” 
I sce it, to our shame be it spoken. The 
news-paper rooms are crowded, and gentle- 
men who tell you, who provide a literary 
feast, that they have no stomach for it— 
Yes, tell you, and some worthy coadjutors 
who would tempt this sP1riIT OF ILL HUMOUR 
to recreate in the cheerful regions of poetic 
imagination, or wander awhile amidst the 
delightful scenes of nature, where the sicken- 
ing soul might breathe the pure air, un- 
tainted with the pestilence of politics—that 
they have no time for “ such things,” no 
leisure for reading ;—God help them, elbow- 
ing each other as they do, feasting upon the 
diurnal catalogue of human woes and human 
iniquity, for three hours at a time in dull 
succession. Such are seen scrambling for 
a newspaper and a seat, at the Institution in 
the East, and the Justitution in the West ; 
that too in the South, and the same within 
the smoky walls of Jermyn Street, where 
the uncourteous politician, surly hunx! 
snatching the half-shut snuffers from a 
neighbour’s hand, snuffs no one’s candle but 
his own. Meanwhile the library, well stored 
with wisdom’s interesting lore, is left alone 
for ** rats and mice, and such small deer” to 
quadrille it, morning, noon, and night, upon 
the deserted floors, to colonize behind the 
folios, and turn the silent shelves to unmo- 
lested nurseries. 

Yes, this is the AGE oF SLANDER. The 
stars have told us so; vide old Doctor 
Moore, and you shall see it, Sir. And were 
your *‘ gentle readers,” addicted to reading, 
like my grand-mother, this foreknowing of 
the long since deceased almanac maker, 
would dung ago have found its way into the 
Literary Gazette, or some like “ topping” 
work. 

But before I give you the prophetic sen- 
tences, be it known there were two Mr. 
Moores, the one, as Jeremy Collier says, of 
evil report, belonging to the profaneness of 
the Drama, of whom it was said,— 


* O! Mr. Moore, you son of — 
[ wish I’d known your tricks before.” — 
Vide Dragon of Wantley. 
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Whereas, my grandmother's Mr. Moore was 
a physician and a pious man, who died many 
years ago; but who foretold what is acting 
on the great stage of life at this very hour ! 

** Quoth Hudibras, make that appear, 

Aud | shall credit whatsoe’er 
You tell me after on your word, 
Howe’er unlikely or absurd.” 

Then, Sir, without further digression, read 
this, and compare notes, with my grand- 
mother— 

** MOORE, <Aveévst 1820. 
Observations.” 

Marked page 17, immediately beneath the 
red ink, “© New Moon 8 day, at FO night. 
** Now let the Furmer atiend to his Weather 
Glass, if'he has got a good one.” 

“* SCURRILOUS PAMPHLETS SPRING FROM 
THE PRESS, VILLIFYING AND AFFRONTING 
EVEN Masxsty ITSELF.” 

** There is a Lust in Man no Charm 

can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s 

First Quar. 17* day, at 2 morn. (Day* of 
the Triul.) 

Shame; 
On eagles’ wings immortal Scandals 
Y> 
While virtuous Actions are but born 
and dic.” 

Full Moon, 23 day, at 10 night. 

Matters of weight are now upon the carpet, 
I wish them a happy issue.” 

What will the Lunatics say of this? Is it 
nota true, a lamentably true, prediction? 
But this is not all. In Septeméer, it is pro- 
phetically said, ‘* there are too many amongst 
us that despise and contemn the honourable 
and learned clergy ; such persons we shall find, 
will be suiticiently active this menth.” Lo, 
the whole bench of bishops are not only villi- 
fied by factious writers, but daily exposed to 
the hissing and hooting of the mob, in their 
way from the House of Peers. October (I 
have no douht truly) foretells that ‘* matters 
very formidable begin to appear in Italy ;” 
but the most astounding of all appears in 
November. 

“The aspeets of this month (says the 
gifted Moore) are most of them of a very 
turbulent nature ; broils and uneasiness now 
appear very barefaced: 

** Full moon, 20 day, at 3 morn. 


** Towards the end, one of the Lone 
Ross meets disgrace, or at least some great 
disappointment.” 

And the very next article—*‘ Alsoa Femaur 
of note mects sorrow and affliction.” 

And the following, with nothing but the 
moon in red intervening,—* A sly intrigue 
about this time comes to light.” 

Why, Mr. Editor, men are not stocks and 
stones,—if they do not believe this, as Lord 
Peter says, let them die and be d—- d. 
I confess to you that these things have pro- 
duced an effect upon me, more or less ; and 
I anticipate that they will likewise astonish 
the world, if not the-day before, the day after 
your publication, as the heavens do walk in 
a constant course of circular motion. Indeed 
I begin to think with Hailet, that 
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‘There are more things in Heaven and Earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
But enough of this game, which I fear may 
be so long as to tire you with 
Puii1-Moore. 





ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS.—NO. I. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazctte. 

Sir.—To investigate the absurd and fanci- 
ful customs of past ages, is not only curious 
and instructive, but at the same time highly 
interesting, as such an investigation clearly 
shows the vast improvement effected in the 
mind of man on his emerging from his for- 
mer state of ignorance and superstition. 
Among the many extravagant hypotheses en- 
tertained by the ancients, none appear to 
have been carried to a greater or more ab- 
surd height than the doctrine of numbers ; 
for, without mentioning authors of an infe- 
rior class, it is sufficient to remark, that the 
mysteries of the ternary, yy , and 
novenary, have severally employed the pens 
of an Aristotle, a Plutarch, a Macrobius, 
and a Censorinus. Porphyry, in his Trea- 
tise de Sacrificiis, tells us, they were be- 
stowed by the Gods, and that the use of them 
is essential to the well being of mankind; 
and this doctrine was so admired by the Py- 
thagoreans, that they even called their dei- 
ties by them, assigning one number to Pal- 
Jas, asecondto Diana, athird to Apollo, &c. ; 
affirming, that by numbers alone, the natures 
of all things were preserved.* Odd num- 
bers were those most regarded, and Virgil gives 
us the following reason, because—Nume- 
ro Deus impare gaudet :+ and Censorinus and 
| notice the same thing; for the former, 
alluding to the odd day of the year, says— 
“Sed ut unus dies abundaret, aut per im- 
prudentiam accidit, aut quod magis credo ef 
superstitione qua impar numerus plenus et 
magis faustus habebatur :{” The latter like- 
wise, in enumerating the various silly beliefs 
that influenced his countrymen, asks, ** Cur 
impares numeros ad ommia vehementiores 
credimus?”§ Of all the unequal numbers, 
three was considered the chief; or, as Mu- 
crobius terms it, primus omnium numerorum 
émpar, aud waa supposed to contain, in itself, 
a beginning, middle, and end ; the adoption 
of this particular fumber arose not improba- 
bly from the faint and imperfect notion of a 
Trinity, that existed among many nations :|| 
from this circumstance, it borrowed much of 
its attributive power, to which it owes its 





* Vid. Plutarch. Comment. in Anim. procreat. 
passim. 

+ Eclog. viii. v. 75.—In Ravenscroft’s Come- 
dy of * Mamamouchi, or the Citizen turned 
Gentleman,’’ London, 1675. p. 52. T:ickmore, 
habited asa physician, says: ‘let the number 
of his bleedings be odd, Numero Deus impare 
gaudet.” 

t Censorinus de dic Natali, c. 20. 

§ Plin. Hist. Nat. tom. iii, lib. 28, c. 2. 

\| The Brahmins have their Birmah, Vish- 
noo, and Siva; the Persians their Gromazes, Afi- 
thra, avd Aythras ; the Egyptians their Osiris, 
Isis, and Orus; the Arabians their litt, Al 
Uszay and Manok; the Pheenicians and Ty- 
rians their Jelus, Urania, and tdounis, &e. &e. 
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frequent and almost particular use in all 
charms, ceremonies, sacrifices, remedies, &c. 
&c.—thus, ; 
** Terna tibi hee primum ftriplici diversa colore 
Licia circumdo, gergue hee altaria circiun 
Effigicm duco.”—Virg. Ecl. 8, v.73. 
** Necte tribus nodis ternos Amarilli colores.”” 
Ib.v. 77. 
‘Hc mihi compocuit cantus, quies fallere pos- 


ses 
Ter cano, ter dictis despue carminibus.” 
Tibul. Eleg. 2. 
“ Etdigitis ¢ria thura tribus sub limine ponit.” 
Ovid. Fast. Lib. 2. 
* Terque senem flamina, ter aqua, ter sulphure 
Justrat.’’ Ovid. Afet. v. 261. 
“© Jer si resurgat murus aheneus 
Auctore Pheebe; ter pereat meis 
Excisus Argivis; fer uxor 
Capta virum puerosque ploret.”’ 
Hor, Carm. lib. iii. Od. 3. 
As quotations from the classics on this 
subject may be carried on to a considerable 
length, I shall morely observe, that, in medi- 
cine, if the eyes were sore, they washed them 
three times ; if a potion was adininistered, it 
was to be taken in three cups ; in sacrifices 
the people were sprinkled by the priest three 
times; in the Salian dance they beat the 
ground ¢hree times ; women in childbirth 
called on Juno Lucina thrice ; in execrations 
they spat ¢iree times on the ground, &e.— 
In religion, likewise, the ancients paid parti- 
cular regard to this number : Jupiter’s thun- 
der had ¢hree forks ; the sceptre of Neptune 
three prongs; the dog of Pluto three heads ; 
the Pythian priestess sat on a tripod, the 
three legs of which, as we are informed by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes, signified the 
knowledge of the God, as distinguished by 
the ¢hrce parts of time, viz. the present, the 
past, and the future. There were likewise 
three Parc, three furies, and three several 
capacities to the sun, as Sol, Apollo, and Li- 
ber; and a similar number to Proserpine, 
as Hecate, Diana, and Luna, &e. With re- 
spect to other nations, the Hindoos make 
three suppressions of the breath when me- 
ditating on the ériliteral syllable O’M: the 
Sabians prayed three times a day; and acts 
of adoration are performed among many na- 
tions by bowing the head ‘Aree times, or by 
three prostrations. In our own country, 
people were dipped in holy wells three times ; 
diseases were cured by three circumvolu- 
tions, &e.; and Shakespeare, in his Afac- 
Leth, makes his witches say, 
Thus go about, about 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nines 
Peace! the charm’s wound up. 
Act 2, Se. 3. 
Mr. Gay also alludes to this number, in 
his 4th pastoral. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
HERCULANEUM MSS. 

On Sir Humphrey Dary’s attempts to unrol 

the Herculaneum Manuscripts. 

The above is the superscription of a 

letter to the Editor of the Bibliotica Italiana, 


(8 aA ee ee a ce 
corrections of the reports of entirely suc- 


cessful, experiments, first inserted in the 
Giornale Encyclopedice de Napeli 1820, 
Number 2, and thence rapidly circulated by 
many German (and other) journals; but 
which reports, according to the assurance of 
the writer, are entirely founded on what ove 
has related to another; and by no means on 
an accurate knowledge of what really hap- 
ened. 

The first part of the letter relating merely 
to previous circumstances, with which we 
have been already made acquainted by 
Sickler and others, need not be repeated 
here ; and we proceed immediately to that 
ee which alone is new; namely, what re- 
ates to Sir Humphrey Davy’s latest ex- 
periments, and their results. 

Davy’s attempts are here said to have 
been led to by those of Sickler, which failed, 
and by which seven MSS. were nearly ruined ; 
for which reason the English Government 
would not allow the remaining ones to be 
subjected to any new experiments. The 
Prince Regent (now King) commissioned 
Sir Humphrey Davy to go to Naples, te 
make a trial of his method on the MSS. 
there, the Court being induced to communi- 
cate them by an official application of the 
English Government. By an order from the 
King of Naples to the chief director of the 
process of unrolling, a part of a MS. was in 
fact delivered to Sir Humphrey Davy. It 
contained a Greek fragment, and was un- 
rolled very easily: 

Davy (says the writer) brought a small 
- with him, containing a substance which 
he did not show ; and also a glass tube open 
at both ends, into which he put the roll. 
He put the whole into a copper tube which 
was carefully closed. This was placed near 
a gentle fire, which was gradually increased, 
and at the expiration of an hour and a half 
as gradually diminished, in order to prevent 
all possible damage from the expansion of the 
gas. It was remarked on opening the appe- 
ratus, that the gas penetrated into the leaves 
of the papyrus, and that they began to sepa- 
rate ; and also that its operation, partly remov- 
ing the dust from the surface, made the Greek 
characters appear the more legible. As this 
excited some hope, it was wished to try what 
success would be obtained with a harder 
piece of papyrus, which was treated in 
the same manner. But as Sir Humphrey 
Davy could not stop more than half an hour, 
very little was done. He promised to come 
back ic six weeks, but did not return till 
December 1819, and petitioned the King for 
permission to make the chemical exper- 
meuts on five or six spoilt rolls of papyrus, 
and to unroll five or six good ones. All that 
he wished was granted him. , 

Sir Humphrey Davy made his experiments 
on the fragmeuts which were given up as 
useless ; and convinced himself that many of 
them contained, besides the coal, earth also, 
namely tuffa. It appeared likewise, ‘that the 
ink of the ancients contained no metallic or 
mineral parts, but was merely a mixture of 
very fine charcoal, or properly. soot, with 
a vegetable substance, as Pliny deseribes it. 

At the same time, or te speak more pre- 








Vid. Holwell's Events, Part 3d, 3 43. p. 39. 


iv the Number fur April 1820. It contains 
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cisely, on the 27th of December last, Sir 
Humphrey Davy desired to have the’ process 
of unrolling continued upon two MSS., 
which he found on the well known machines, 
according to the usual mode. He observed, 
that the leaves did not easily separate, and 
consequently disturbedjthe uniformityjof the 
proceeding. 

He therefore wetted the surface of the 
Ms. with a pencil dipped in sulphuric 
ether, and sufiered this liquid to dry on 
it. As this composition is extremely cor- 
rosive and expansive, it indeed quickly pe- 
netrated into the internal part of the roll, 
and really separated the leaves; but it de- 
tached several leaves at once, and conse- 
quently hindered that from being done with 
the MS. which must be done, to obtain 
a knowledge of its contents. Hence, con- 
ceiving the idea that the Latin rolls were 
composed of a double leaf, and that con- 
sequently, in order to separate them entirely 
and completely to unroll them, a stronger 
glue should be applied than that used here, 
and which might effect a better union of the 
papyrus with the gold-beater’s skin, he 
determined to substitute for the isinglass 
used at Naples, a solution of resin, namely, 
gum of the olive tree ; but unfortunately this 
cement could not unite the papyrus and the 
skin: this attempt was therefore soon given 
up. He then had recourse to a solution of 
cloruro di jadio in alcohol, and wetted with 
this the surface of the roll; he then quickly 
laid on the gold-beater’s skin in the usual 
manner, and contrived a mode of acce- 
lerating the unrolling of the leaves by a 
warmer current of air, of which we shall 
speak below. How little this answered, ap- 
peared from its having been attempted only 
once or twice, without any success. For 
some of the MSS. appear to be rather stone 
than carbonised papyrus, so much are they 
covered with the finest particles of tuffa. 

Sir Humphrey put one manuscript into a 
vopper tube closed at both sides, and con- 
nected on one side with the mouth of an 
alembic. In it he mixed, in certain pro- 
portions, lime and hydrochlorate of ammo- 
mac, and brought this near to the flame of 
alamp. Tie roll, which by these fumiga- 
tions had become almost unfit for unrolling, 
Was taken out of the tube, and exposed to 
the air. The following day it was found 
split into many pieces, like shavings. Sir 
Humphrey attempted to soften these by a 
solution of gum elastic in sulphuric ether. 
He then had them lined with gold-beater’s 
skin, and dried them by directing upon them 
a warmer current of air. Butall was in vain; 
not a line was legible. ' 

Other rolls, which appeared not sufficiently 
Cc arbonised, and consequently not adapted for 
the usual process, Davy resolved (in order to 
carbonisé them still more) to put into a 
copper tube which was open on one side 
= sue on the other. He poured a 

rops of muriatic ether upon it, and 
heated it to avery high temperature. This 
Was tac cause of the failure ; for the experi- 
fen being repeated more slowly and catl- 
y, It was observed to be atteaded with 
Some success; not indeed in reatesiaz the 





reading easier, but facilitating the unrolling of 
the imperfectly carbonized papyrus leaves. 

The greater part of the rolls on which Sir 
Humphrey tried his experiments shewed no 
traces of writing, even when he could get to 
the inner side of the leaf. The reason ap- 
peared to be, that the ink which the ancients 
used had been entirely dissolved or destroyed 
by time, or by the effect of the fire. | Sir 
Humphrey still flattering himself with the 
hope that the characters woul! appear more 
plainly if the leaf were tinged with yellow, he 
88 perme di jadio with sulphuric ether, 
and moistened the surface with it. But 
this experiment had no influence on the 
colour, and did not bring t» view the much 
wished for characters. A more favourable 
result appeared to attend the gas cloro, to 
the effects of which a smail piece of a roll 
was subjected, for the letters appeared rather 
clearer through it; but it was soon found 
that this process ‘vas not applicable on a large 
scale, and did not seem to produce any con- 
siderable effect. 

After all this Sir Humphrey Davy returned 
to the old method, and abided by it to the 
last day of his stay at Naples. Only some- 
times, instead of adding water to the isinglass, 
he poured in some drops of alcohol, which 
accelerated the separation of the leaves even 
when they seeined to be stiff and unmanage- 
able. 

Recourse was again had to the experiment 
of directing upon the surface of the MS. a 
warmer current of air, 7. e. atmospheric air 
which passed through a bladder that had been 
warmed by @ inetal pipe ; but it was found 
that great care was nevessary in this process, 
because otherwise it blew away the very de- 
licate substance of the papyrus, and wrinkled 
and displaced the skin (the gold-beater’s skin 
we presume); this method was, however, 
good to soften the glue when it had become 
too hard. This is the sum of the gain of 
these and of some other experiments, the in- 
applicability of which was recognized at the 
first moment. The narrator therefore docs 
not detail them particularly: he mentions 
only that it was the resin of the Ligno Santo 
(guin guaiacum) and mastic dissolved in 
alcohol, gummi elasticnm dissolved in sul- 
phurie ether, the solution in alcohol of 
pure potash mixed with the solution of 
gummi clasticum, ammeniacal gas, &e. with 
which experiments were made on no less 
than twenty-six MSS. which Sir Humphrey 
Davy himself selected. He left two and 
twenty behind half finished, without having 
accomplished the unrolling of them, entrust- 
ing the continuation of the process to the 
persons appointed in Naples. After so much 
good will and perseverance (probably on the 
part of the Neapolitans, fer the expression 
of the narrator is equivocal) Sir Humphrey 
Davy departed not a little dissatisfied, anid 
complained that rolls had been given him in 
which there was no writing. Only very in- 
considerable and absolutely useless frag- 
ments were obtained through him of Greek 
as well as Latin MSS. Sixty-seven such 
fragments have becn drawn (or designed), of 
which only thirty-one have come into the 
possession of the institution for unrolling 





the MSS. ; and though Sir Humpbrey eI 
promised to leave them all there, he too 
the rest with him, after having united the 
copies of them, with a pen, ina book which 
he proposed to shew at London. . 

If the chemist, as appears pretty plainly, 
was not fortunate, the Hellenist whom he 
had with him was proportionally lucky. He, 
when he had read only a couple of words, 
knew immediately what was the subject of 
the MS. Thus, in a fragment ofa Latin MS. 
he had read the word divit, and now it was 
evident that it contained an historical work. 
Ina Greek MS. he succeeded in making out 
the words Guz» Wuxn: axe, and he was 
convinced it was a philosophical work ; in 
another he found a few words which might 
be formed into pieces of impure iambics, and 
our Hellenist now affirmed it was a drama, 
though, from the continuation of the lines, 
there was much more reason to suppose it 
was prose. In another he read tn axe, 
and insisted that it must be academy ; anid 
could not be persuaded of the ¢entrary when 
it was observed to him that the letter which 
followed aka was ecrtainly net ad. This 
learned man wished to have a column of 
every one of the MSS. which lic already un- 
rolled in the establishment, in order to make 
a list of their contents; but the Neapolitans 
kept back those elucidations from the learned 
world, under the vain pretext, that the per- 
sons appointed to explain had read them 
more at leisure, and would not fail, m due 
time, to give an account of them. But what 
wight we not have promised ourselves from 
the acutencess of an Hellenist, who was able to 
distinguish not only the lion by his claw, but 
even the skin by a single hair! 

However this be, concludes the narrator, 
we must commend the great chemist for 
having exerted himself to the utmost to re- 
store to the learned world the works, the loss 
of which we deplore. If the process of un- 
rolling hitherto used has received from him 
only inconsiderable improvements, and if he 
has not succeeded in rendering even a single 
page legible, this is by no means to be as- 
cribed to a deficiency in zeal, but solely, as 
we believe, to the unfortunate condition of 
the manuscripts. 





As some of our readers may be unacquainted 
with the condition of these MSS, we copy from 
Califie’s Italy (of which a review has been 
taken in our immediately preceding Numbers) 
a brief notice of the subject, which will serve to 
explain parts of these remarks. 

‘*Gne of the most interesting things at the 
Studi, is the wnrolling of the ancient and car- 
bonized manuscripts, found inthe subterrancous 
ruins of Herculancum. It is performed in a 
manner at Once very simple and very ingenious 
(qualities which are usually found combined in 
the most useful inventions). Every mannscript 
Jooks exactly like a piece of charcoal cut into 
the shape of an ancient voliancn, and it requires 
the greatest care to prevent it from crumbling 
into mere coal-dust. For this purpose, the 
outer part is covered with very small pieces 
of skin applied to it with a light glue or 
liquid gum. The roll is suspended on two 
ribbons, fastened to an upper board, which, 
with two parallel supporters, forms a sort of 
fame, of the sliape of a Creck pi (1). The 
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roll is, moreover, tied with two small threads 
to two pegs, which, being gently turned, unfold 
it by very slow degrees. As far as the whole 
of what was seen outside has been covered with 
skin, and glued together, to prevent its falling 


to pieces. The pegs are of course fastened 
en the upper board also, and the beginning of 
the volume is drawn upwards by them, so as 
always to leave the unexplored part of it 
resting or the ribbons by means of its own 
weight. The side boards have no other use than 
that of supporting the upper one. | wish 1 could 
make this description quite clear to those who 
have not seen the thing itself; but the simplest 
machinery is often very difficult to be des- 
cribed. 

“It is impossible to avoid the loss of some 
parts of the mannscripts, which the violent 
action of the heat, combined with other acci- 
dents, has either melted together, or so com- 
pletely fastened that they cannot be drawn 
asunder entire; but these blanks are not nearly 
so numerous as might be expected. The writing 
of the Grecian manuscripts is so uncommonly 
beautiful, that it makes the task of deciphering 
them, as fast as they are unrolled, compara- 
tively easy: the Latin ones are much more 
difficult. The whole of the inside of the rolls is 
black; but a slight difference of shade renders 
the ink sufficiently perceptible. The invention 
docs the highest honour to the man who first 
conceived the possibility of unralling a piece 
of charcoal. Millions of well-informed men 
would have thonght it absurd to undertake it. 

*¢ "There are in all seventeen hundred manu- 
scripts in the Studio, of which three hundred 
ure already unrolled. The eyes of all the 
amateurs of classicks are anxiously turned to 
the discoveries which may be made by these 
means, and they are justly impatient to sce the 
result. Hitherto, the most valuable of the 
works which have been unrolled, are a treatise 
ly Epicurus, and several others by his disciple 
Philodemus, on music, rhetoric, virtuc and 
vice.” 





LITERATURE & LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Another discovery of Fragments of Cice- 
ro’s Orations.*—The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, 
professor of Oriental languages, in the Uni- 
versity of Turin, has discovered some frag- 
ments of Cicero ina MS. from the Monas- 
tery of St. Colomban di Bobbio, a town on 
the Trebia, in the King of Sardinia’s domi- 
nions. This MS. contains important new 
readings of ovations already known +, and 
confirms the identity of several texts, which 
have been cruelly tortured by indiscreet cri- 
tics. It contains, besides, fragments of the 
orations, Pro Scauro, pro M. Tullio, in Clo- 
dium, orations which are unfortunately lost. 
Some of these fragments had been already 
published hy M. Mai, after a MS. of the 
same library of St. Colomban, preserved in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan ; so that, at 
the first sight, those two MSS. would appear 
to have made originally but one. But the 
difference of the writing, that of the parch- 
ment, the circumstance that one of these 








* See recent Numbers of the Literary Gazette, 
for accounts and specimens of these most inter- 
esting classical discoveries. 

+ Viz. pro Cluentio, pro Cxcina, pro Ciclio, 
in Pisonem, &c. 


tnt LOL ES DEER Tt PT cl SS a 
MSS. is written in three columns and the 
other in two, as well as that several defi- 
ciencies in the Ambrosian MS. are supplied 
hy that of Turin, leave no room to doubt of 
their being copies essentially different. 
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VINE ARTS. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 

It is rumoured among the cognocenti, 
that his Majesty, and the noble Directors 
of the British Institution, with their accus- 
tomed liberality, intend to leave most of the 
finest pictures, particularly those by Van- 
dyck, in the Gallery for some weeks, as ex- 
amples of excellence in portrait, to be copied 
for the improvemeut of the students—pro- 
perly the protegés of these illustrious pa- 
trons. 

This most interesting Exhibition closes 
this evening ; and those of our London read- 
ers who miss seeing it will have missed an 
extraordinary treat. 

Among the most curious portraits are 72, 
Sir George Jetireys by Riley (belonging to 
the Earl of Winchelsea), and one of the most 
benign countenances that ever disciple of 
Lavater studied. One would say it was im- 
possible, with this stamp of nature, he could 
be the cruel monster he is represented to 
have been: 136, Killegrew painted when 
Minister at Venice, by Shepherd (belonging 
to G. Watson Taylor, Esq.). 1t was on his 
return thence it was said— 

Our Killegrew Tom, from Venice is come, 

And left the gay statesman behind him ; 

Just as wise, just as rich, just at the same pitch, 

And just as we left him we find him. 

161, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, by himself (the 
Earl of Verulam’s), and a proof that he was 
no mean artist: 146, Dobson the painter, 
an admirable portrait, by himseif: 162, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, by Sir Antonio More, 
(Mr. Taylor’s), a work which raises the paint- 
er exceedingly in the scale of talent: and 
others whieh we cannot particularize. 











CANOVA’S HORSES. 

The celebrated Canova, who, by the ad- 
mirable work of two lions which adorn the 
Mausoleum of Pope Clement XIII. in St. 
Peter’s Church, had proved that he was no 
less skilful in representing animals than in 

roducing the finest forms of the human body, 

as just given a new specimen of his ability in 
this branch of his art. It is now some years 
since he made the model of a horse of colos- 
sal size, it being the largest in Europe. ‘This 
work excited the admiration of all the judges 
of the art, and of all those who have particu- 
larly studied this noble and spirited quadru- 

d. This model has been cast in bronze at 

Naples, with complete suecess. Meantime 
Canova has been employed on another model 
of the same aniinal, but in an attitude differ- 
ent from the first; and though it seemed iin- 

ossible that the artist should excel himself, 

e has found means to introduce into this 
new work so many new beauties, that one is 
never tired of admiring this chef-d eurre. 
Every part is finished—every part is worthy 
a sculptor, all whose designs are at once 





pleasing and learned, accompanied with per- 





fection in the execution. The limbs ‘of the 
courser are full of life and motion; but the 
head, in particular, seems to move, to 
breathe, and to neigh. This model is to 
serve az a companion to that of which we 
have spoken above ; and both will adorn the 
grand square of the magnificent temple of 
Saint Francis de Paule, which is at this mo- 
ment building at Naples, with truly royal 
splendour, after the designs of the architect 
Bianchi.—(/'rom the Diario di Roma.) 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TRE BATTLE OF TOIrLiTz, 


(One of the most brilliant affairs of the late war 
was the attack on Vandamme’s army, after 
the failure of the march against Dresden. 
The chief allied corps was commanded by 
Count Osterman ; and in command of his ca- 
valry was Prince Leopold, who was subse- 
quently distinguished by the allied Sovereigns 
for his gallantry in the engagement. ] 


From morn to eve the shell and ball 
Thunder’d on Pirna’s shatter’d wall. 
From morn to eve the blood, like rain, 
Ran round the foot of Konigstein. 

But, Toplitz, from thy granite brow 
Did that day’s fiercest battle glow. 
Before the dawn, the musquet blaze 
Burst thro’ the mountain’s icy haze ; 
And shouts and shrieks were on the air— 
The work of death was doing there. 
Day rose— and vast aud wild the fight 
Broke from the bosom of the night. 
Still on the summit-crown a cloud 
Hung glowing like a sulphur shroud : 
There on his rock stood Osterman, 
Mowing the Franks’ exhanstless van : 
War had no art that day untried 
Along that mountain’s mighty side. 
Where stretch’d its brief and broken plain 
The squadron gave the spur, and rein; 
Where from the dell the rivulet stray’d, 
Perch’d o’er its bank the mortar play'd 5 
Thick ramparted in groves of pine, 

The yager tore the naked line ; 

The cottage was a fortress wall, 

Mill, steeple, farm, were fought for all; 
Even where the mountain vapours fell 

Like twilight on the viewless dell, 
There war was scen ;—-the yellow flash, 
The trumpet’s blare, the cannon’s crash, 
The volley thick and sudden roll’d, 
Shew’d where the bold had met the bold. 


’Twas evening. On the ridge of gray, 
In farewell to that dreadful day, 
Out beam’d the sun: the mighty glare 
Laid the whole sweep of battle bare. 
Still front to front, thro’ hills and dells, 
Down stretch’d the mighty parallels, 
Exploding flame—a lava tide 
Down the volcano’s shatter’d side. 
The lines of horse along the plain, 
Like a huge serpent’s doubled train, 
In wave for wave and fold for fold, 
Watching each other restless roll’d. 
The final struggle was at hand :— 
Swift as the desert’s whirling sand, 
Condensing deep from flank to flank, 
On rush’d the squadrons of the Frank— 
The battle on the mountain’s brow 
Was hush’d at once ; all gazed below, 
And all was silence, hope, and fear. 
But oh! the shout that smote the ear, 
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When, like a mighty vulture’s wing, 
Covering the land with gloomy swing, 
Upwheel’d the Russian cuirassier. 
The rank was check’'d in full career. 
Each paused for a moment’s sullen glance— 
What thoughts the heart in such moments 
shrouds ! : 
But the trumpet soon startled them from their 
trance— 
Out flash’d the sabre, and down couch’d the 
lance. 
And with tossing standards, and plunge and 
prance, 
They met.—’T'was the meeting of thunder- 
clouds ! 
Bloody the charge: they mingle, reel, 
Fierce rings the clash of steel on steel ; 
Helmet and head on high are flung, 
And riders by the stirrup swung, 
And standards torn and drench’d in blood, 
Are whirl’d along the fighting flood. 
Till pierced by lance, and crush’d by heel, 
Like parted flame the Frenchmen wheel. 
Still faintly up the riders bore 
Their flag of death, the tricolor ; 
One fearful moment stood at bay ; 
From the mountain roll’d the Russ hurrah.— 
Rous’d by the roar, the cuirassier 
Struck in the spur, and stoop’d the spear— 
Thro’ the weak ranks in thunder tore, 
And, Toplitz, thy wild day was o*er! 
‘TRISSTNO. 





IMPROMPTU, 
To a Literary Friend, on his Marriage. 


Really, P—~, Iam sorry you thought of this 


thing — 
The pleasures of both it will cramp ; 
For your poor wife will feel she’s The Slave of the 


Ring, 
While you are The Slave of the Lamp. 
ALADDIN. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE SHADOW. 

A series of Essays under this title is about to 
be commenced in the Literary Gazette, They 
will be devoted to the delineation of men and 
manners ; and it is hoped, will not present less 
claims to populurity than the most favoured 
Sketches of Society, which have recently ap- 
peared. Notwithstanding the preparations 
made for carrying this design into effect, the 
Editor is solicitous to give additional spirit and 
variety to these periodical papers; and he begs 
leave to invite communications from Wits 
and men of talent. Those to whom remuner- 
ation is expedient shall have no sround of 
complaint; and those who honour us by mak- 
ing this journal the vehicle for their gratuitous 
Incubrations, shall be gratefully welcomed. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Hay MARKET THEATRE, — TI 
< — was revived from aslee 
er of a century, on Tuesday. C. Kembl 
and Terry were its chief soene but cites 
this week shut out from details. 


On Thursday, sera 
in Bond Str te maa inedy, entitled “Dogda 


he comedy 
p of a quar- 


9 ean + = 
eet,’ was presented, with consider- 
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able applause. It is, we might say of course, a 
translation from a French Farce, improved 
according to the true procrustean method ; 
racked out into three times its native di- 
mension. Its story is the old French an- 
ecdote of two young men, who in their 
distress for money, tried the expedient of 
giving out a report of the death of one of 
them, and thus extorting a remittance from 
his relations xs funeral expences. In the 
Farce, the remittance is unluckily followed 
by the old uncle, who comes to enquire into 
the affairs of his deceased nephew, and who 
takes up his residence in the very hotel 
where the dead man is hiding from his 


appear on medals; and a minute description 
of the costume, arms, and attributes of every 
monument in the French Museum. 

A German journal relates the following 
curious fact: —A young man was lately exe- 
cuted at Weimar, for the murder of his mis- 
tress, by throwing her into a well. The 

roof on which the criminal was convicted, 
is perhaps unparalleled in jud'cial annals. 
The unfortunate victim, finding all her sup- 
plications were vain, in a fit of despair, 
bit the arm of her murderer. When the 
body was drawn out of the well, there was 
found between the teeth a piece of cloth, 
which exactly fitted a hole in the sleeve of the 





creditors. This occasions the usual obvious 
turmoil of escapes, discoveries, distresses, 
and disguises. 


surviving swindler ; and on Liston, as the in- 
triguing valet. Mrs. Mardyn was the he- 
roine, and actually looked feminine ; and a 
landlady new to the theatre, acquitted her- 
self with meritorious giddiness and garrulity. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Her Majesty’s Entrance into Jerusalem 
continucs to attract multitudes to Pall-Mall, 
and is essentially beneficial to the other 
shows in that vicinity. Being in the way 
of temptation, and having seen the Spanish 
Imposition (Inquisition we believe the pla- 
cards call it) before, we paid our shilling for 
a bit of horse-flesh, and went to look at the 
beautiful Little Mare from Bengal, only 33 
inches high, and acknowledged by the nodi- 
lity, and others who have seen it, to be the 
smallest horse in the kingdom! It always 
gives us pain to differ in opinion from the 
peers of the realm, and especially so when 
their judgement on flesh of another sort is 
creating such a disputacious ferment through- 
out the land. But we cannot in truth agree 
with the nobility, that this is the smallest 
horse in the kingdom. It is a pretty crea- 
ture, docile, and deerlike ; but we have not 
vnly seen, but have had in our possession, a 
sinaller horse frém Shetland, where hundreds 
of his family remain of the same diminutive 
stature, and even of smaller dimensions. 
Our perfect Hhouynhym came in a Hackney 
Coach from the wharf at Wapping; and 
though thicker than the Bengal Mare, was 
several inches lower. 1t may be worth sta- 
ting, that these are the aboriginal horses of 
Shetland, and strong enough to carry a man 
nimbly and surely over the hills. They are 
not shod, and their sagacity is extraordinary, 
as is particularly shown by their travelling in 
the darkest nights over a country where roads 
are unknown, and where the slightest devia- 
tion would generally be to perish. 








VARIETIES, 





To an admirable description of the mar- 
bles and statues, M. Clarac has added the 
following curious articles :—/ notice on the 
various substances, and different hinds of 
marbles, used by the ancient sculptors ;— 
A table of the abbreviations in the latin in 
scriptions and consular family names, which 








The burthen of the play fell 
on Terry, as the old man ; on Jones, as the | 


criminal. Confounded by this unexpected 
| testimony, the murderer confessed his guilt. 

Northern Expedition. — Accounts have 
heen received in Edinburgh from the Arctic 
Land Expedition, which represent the party 
as being in good winter quarters, though the 
thermometer was 30° below zero, at Cum- 
berland’s Cove, in January last. The atmos- 
phere was dry: the rivers and lakes abound- 
ing in fish * of various kinds, particularly 
large trout ; and the hunters brought plenty 
of Moose deer and buffaloes from the revo». 
As soon as the weather permitted, they were 
to set forward for the Northern shores. 

Daily Papers. 

M. de Clarac, successor to the M. Viconti 
in the office of Keeper of the Antiques of the 
Royal Museum of Paris, has just published 
an interesting catalogue of the Muscum, 
much more extensive than any that has hi- 
therto appeared. 

A violent shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Schivatz in the Tyrol, on the 17th ult. 
It moved in a direction from North to South, 
and did not last above a second. Almost 
every house in the place has been more or 
less damaged, and several walls have fallen 
down. The same shock was felt near the 
mountain of St. George, where severa! ine 
pieces of rock were detached, and hurled 
into the neighbouring valley. It is singular, 
that a. phenomenon of the same kind, though 
attended by much more fatal consequences, 
took place in the Tyro! on the 17th of July 
1670. 





* Were they not frozen up? Ep. 








Many articles of criticism, &e. are unavoidably 
postponed, to make room for The Abbot—cedunt 
arma tog@. , 

Nothing in our next Number. 

a*e The bust of Cromwell, noticed in our last as 
one by an unknown hand, is mentioned to us to be 
the work of an artist of the name of Wilton. We 
do not recollect a sculptor of that name of the age 
of Cromwell. J¥alpole does not record him ; 
and Bryan, in his excellent Dictionary, speaks 
only of an Engraver Wilton in 1670. With re- 
gard to the anecdote of Cromwell's giving Prince 
Charles a bloody nose in 1604, we expressed our 
doubt of its accuracy on the authority of the me- 
moirs of Oliver Cromwell, published a few months 
ago by his descendant Oliver Cromwell, and re- 
viewed in the Literary Gazette, Number 155, 8th 
January last, where R. B. P. will find the rea- 
sons for our disbelief stated. 

Page 555, Col. 3, of this article, line 12 from the 
bottom, for sixteenth read seventeenth. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Sir Henry Torrens. 

"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 

Sept. 1, is embellished with a fine Portrait, (ac- 
companied by a Memoir) of SIR HENRY TORRENS, 
and contains, among other interesting articles---1. Let- 
ters to Mr. Malthus on several subjects of Political Eco- 
nomy, and on the present causes of the stagnation of 
Commerce, by Mr, Say. 2. On the present state of Pe- 
riodical Literature. 6. Lamia and other Poems, by 
John Keates. 4. Reveries in a Garret, containing short 
and original Remarks on Men and Books, by Paul Pon- 
der, Gent. 5. Anecdotes of George IIL. and the late 
Queen, by Mrs. Delaney. 6. On Angling, by an Auia- 
teur, Letters 5 and 6, 7. On the supposed habitations 
of Columbus, Petrarch, and Judas Iscariot, by Baron 
Zach. 8, Historical Anecdotes of the Japanese ¥. Com- 
parative Psycology. 10. On the Origin and Language 
of Ancient Kome, by M. Galiffe. 1). Memoir of Jam- 
miamea, King of the Sandwich Islands. -12. On the 
Manners, Customs, and Character of the Corsicans. 13. 
Journal of a Voyage from Paris to St. Cloud, 14. The 
Book of Four Colours, by M. Bon Ton, 15. Intelligible 
Odes, Cheerful Elegies, Gay Sonnets, and Tales of no 
Wonder. 16. Fine Arts. 17. Dramatic Notices---Mr. 
Kean’s re-appearance. 18. Varieties, Literary and Sci- 
entific. 19. Rural Economy. 20. New Publications, 
with Critical Remarks. 21. New Inventions and Dis- 
coveries. 22. Reports, Literary, Agricultural, and Com- 
mercial. 23. Historical digest of Political Events. 24. 
Interesting Occurrences, Promotions, Birthe, Marriages, 
and Deaths; with Biographical particulars of the most 
celebrated Persone. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, 
Conduit Street, 





National Medals. 

In 4to. with plates, 11. 11s, 6d. 
N HISTORICAL & CRITICAL ACCOUNT 
ofa GRAND SERIES of NATIONAL MEDALS, 
published under the direction of JAMES MUDIE, Esq. 
Embellished with Outlines of the entire Series ; and de- 
dicated by permission to the King. London: Printed 

for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


OS. XVII. and XVIII. of the DELPHIN 

CLASSICS; with Variorum Notes. I ntitled the 

Regent’s Edition. Edited and Printed by A. J. VAL- 
PY, late Fetlow of Pem, Coll. Oxford. 

N. B. The price to Subscribers is I. 1s. each Part. 
Large paper double; and as very few copies remain on 
hand, the prices will hereafter be increased. Subscri- 
hers always remain at the Price at which they originally 
enter; and are at liberty, for double that sum, to ex- 
change their small for the large paper copy. 

The best Text will be used, and not the Delphin, as 
has been erroneously stated in one of the Reviews. The 
Delphin Notes, Interpretatio, andthe Various Readings, 
will be placed under the Text; ant the Notes in the 
best Variorum Edition will be printed at the end of 
each author. The best Indices will be adopted, and 
carefully collated with the Text, to remove the present 
numerous faults in the references. The reference will 
be to the Book and Chapter, and not to the page, by 
which means the same Index will apply to all other Edi- 
tions. The Literaria Notitia from the Bipont Editions, 
continued to the present time, will be added. Thus 
will be incorporated, as it were, the Delphin, Bipont, 
and Variorum Editions, the substance of the three being 
printed in this Edition. A finely engraved head will be 
given of such authors as can be procured from authentic 
sources. The Maps will be beautifully executed, and il- 
lustrative Wood-Cuts are inserted. The whole will be 
printed uniformly in octavo---each Part will average 672 
pages, without reference to the conclusion of any au- 
thor, so that Subscribers may bind and arrange them al- 
phabetically or chronologically. The whole will make 
ubout 120 to 130 Parts---and twelve will be printed in the 
year. To be paid for on delivery. The work cannot be 
subscribed for in separate Paris or Authors, but asa 
whole collection, As some Gentlemen have not yet sent 
their names as Subscribers, on the supposition that the 
Work will hereafter be offered for salc at a lower price, 
Mr. Valpy begs to state, that to prevent depreciation, 
he has purposely privted but very few copics over the 
present subscription (971 large and small), 








Delphin School Editions, un a New Plan, 
8s. bound, 
1. JUVENAL and PEKSIUS; containing Ru- 
©”  pertits and Keenig’s Text, Delphin Notes, and 
without the Ordo, 

2. VIRGIL, Heyne’s Text, do, do. 10s. 6d. 

3. CAESAR, Oberlin’s Text, do. 10s. 6. 

4. SALLUST, do. do. 5s. 

5. HOMERI ILIAS; a new edition, with English 
Notes, 12s. 6d. bound. 

This is a very compact and useful edition of the Iliad, 
for the use of Schools. The force of the Particles, a 
‘distinguising beauty of the Grecian language, fs well 
pointed out. It will be found, beyond all comparison, 
the best edition for the use of Schools, at present ex- 
tant.---Antijacobin Review, Seps. 1019. 

This is, pethaps, the most yseful edition of the 
Meonian bard, that bas yet made its appearance. 
It is also critical in an eminent degree, and contains 
@ judicivus and well written. account of the digam- 
ma; together with a dissertiou upon the Homeric me- 
tre, principally selected from the writings of Professor 
Dunbar and Mr. R.P. Knight. The notes are partly 
original, and partly taken from Heyne, Clarke, and 
Knight. The author has judiciously enlivened the hea- 
vy, critical matter of his work by quotations from Pope's 
adinirable translation, and adorned it with a few paral- 
lel passages from the Roman Poets, and from our illus- 
trious countryman Milton.---New Monthly Mag. Oct. 
1819. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker;. Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
Lackington and Co.; F. C.and J. Rivington, London ; 
Macredie and Co, Edinburgh ; Cumming and Co. Dub- 
lin; and all other booksellers. Of the same may be 
had, bound, 

Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, 5s. 6d. 
Horace, no Notes, 3s.6d. A neat edition of Virgil, 
18mo, 3d edition, 4s. The same, with English Notes, 
from Delphin, &c. no Interpretatio, 7s. 6d. Gradus, 
without Verses or Phrases, 7s. 6d. Homer's Iliad, 
from the Text of Heyne, 7s. Elegantie Latin, 
4s..Gd. Greek Grammar, 6s. 6d. Greek Delectus, 
4s. Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. Latin Delectus, 2s. 6d. 
Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and Rudens, of Plautus, 
with English Notes, 4s. 6d. Latin Vocabulary, 2s. 
First Exercises, Is. 6d. Latin Dialogues, 2s. 6d. Cicero 
de Amicitia et de Senectute, with Ernesti’s Notes, &c. 
by Barker, 3d edition, 4s. 6d. Principia Officiorum, 
Historia et Geogra, 3s. 6d. Poctical Chronology of An- 
cient English History, 2s. Mythology, 4th edition, 2s. 
Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, 6s. Epistole 
M. T. Ciceronis, 3d edition, 2s. The Germany and Agri- 
cola of Tacitus, from Brotier, with all his Notes, &c. by 
Barker, 2d edition, 5s, 6d. ©. Nepos, with English 
Notes and Questions. By Bradley, 3s. 6d. Eutropius, 
with ditto by ditto, 2d edition, 2s. 6d. Latin Prosody, 
by ditto, 4s. Greek Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. By the Rev. 
F. Valpy, 20. 12s, 6d. ; Large Paper, -4l. Greek Septua- 
gint, with the Apocrypha, | vol, 8vo. bds. 11, 8s. Epit- 
ome Sacre Histor, with English Notes, 3d Ed, 2s. 

*,* Please to ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above 
works. 





Filth edition, price 4s. 6d. boards, 8vo. 

AN ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to his 
: PARISHIONERS. With Morning and Evening 
Prayers. By KR. VALPY, D.D. F.A,S. The Subjects treat- 
ed int .is Address are---Of God. The Son of God. The 
Holy Ghost. The ‘Trinity. Read the Scriptures. Incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ. Doctrines of Jesus Christ. Re- 
surrection, Redemption. Justification. Faith. Works. 
Works without Faith. Faith without Works. _ Union 
of Faith and Works. Merit and Reward. Humility. 
Influence of the Holy Spirit. Repentance. Regene- 
ration. Conversion. Delay of Conversion. Our Endea- 
yours. Predestinntion. Free will. Prayer. Public 
Worship. Family Prayer. Sacrament. Forgivencss 
of Injuries. Veneration to the Name of God. -Rela- 
tive Duties. Exhortation to Piety. Prospect in Life. 
Use of Time. Death. Printed by A.J. Valpy; and 
sold by Longman and Co.; Whittakers; Rivingtons ; 
London; and all Booksellers. Of whom may also be 
had, by the same author, 

SERMONS, in2 volumes, 8yo. price 18s. And all the 
author's other Works, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


AAA 

In 8vo. 12s. 
A SECOND VOLUME of. the SKETCH 
BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. Printed 


for John Murray, Albemarle Street. Of whom may he 
had, a new Edition of the First Volume, 12s. 








Tn 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with a Portrait and Map, 
[MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANDREW Ho.- 
FER, containing an Account of the Transactions 
in the Tyrol, during the year 1809. Taken from the 
German. By CHARLES HENRY HALL, Esq. Print. 
ed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The 3d edition, enlarged, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
plain, or 10s.6d. coloured, 


‘ONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY, with 
twenty-one Engravings. The object of this Work 
is to enable young persons to acquire a knowledge of 
the vegetable productions of their native country ; for 
this purpose the arrangement of Linnzus is briefly ex- 
plained, and a native plaut of each class (with a few ex- 
ceptions) is examined, and illustrated by an engraving; 
and a short account is addcd of some of the principai 
foreign Species. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London, 





A Second Edition, in 12mo. price 10s 6d. bds. illustrated 
with 22 Engravings by Lowry, 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, in which the Elements of that Science 

are familiarly explained, and adapted to the Compre- 
hension of Young Pupils. By the author of ‘* Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,” and “ Conversations on Political 
Economy.” Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, 

CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. Illustrated by 
Experiments. In 2 vols, 12mo. with Plates by Lowry. 
The 6th edition enlarged, 14s. boards. 

CONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Third edition, improved, in 1] Jarge vol. 12mo. price 9s. 
boards. 


"THE LONDON . MAGAZINE, No. 9, for 

September, published by Baldwin, Cradock and 
Joy, contains the following articles :---1. Lion's 
Head, 2. Old Stories, No.1. The Lying Servant, The 
Castle Goblin. 3. Note from Mr. Bowles on Pope. 4. 
Table Talk, No. 111, on the Conversation of Authors. 
5. Sbogar, the Dalmatian Brigand. 6, The Jewels of the 
Book, No. Il, 7. Htaly, Sonnet from Filicaia. 8. Stanzas, 
by B. B. 9. German Descriptions of Hogarth’s works, 
No. J. Harlot’s Progress, Plate I. 10. On Italian Tra- 
gedy, introductory to remarks on Manzoni's Count cf 
Carmaglona. 11, Drab Bonnets. 12. Sketch of the 
Progress of Vocal Science in England, with Notices of 
the principal Performers and Composers. 13. Mr. Wea- 
thercock’s Private Correspondence, intended for the 
Public Eye. 14, Sonnet to the author of Poems under 
the name of Barry Cornwall. 15. To R. S. Knowles, 
Esq. on his Virginius. 16. Visit to the Republic of San 
Marino in May 1820. 17. Critical Notices of New Books 
---1, Mrs. Graham's Residence near Rome ; 2. Elton’s 
Brothers, a Monody ; 3. Keats's Volume of Poems. 18. 
The Drama. 19. Report of Music. 20. Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence. 21. Historical and Critical 
Summary of Public Events. 22. Agricultural Report. 
23. Commercial Report---also the usual Lists, Markets, 
&e. &e. 











Next week will be published, in 3 vols. ]2mo. 
"THE ABBOT, a Komance. By the Author of 
. Waverley, &e. &c. Printed for Longman, ot 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; and A. Constable ans 
Co., and J. Ballantyne, bookseller to the King, Edin- 
bugh. 
August 30, 1820. 








i vy, POPLE 

London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. P 7 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, ty 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
Strand, where Communications, (post 


(Exeter Change) § ' 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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